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jQotes of the Month. 


THE completion of that great patriotic under- 
taking, the Dictionary of National Biography, 
has been celebrated, in true British fashion, 
by a dinner at the Mansion House, and the 
whole world of letters joins in congratulating 
Mr. George Smith, the projector and pub- 
lisher of the work, Mr. Sidney Lee, the 
editor, and all concerned in its production, 
upon the successful termination of their 
labours. For sixteen years the Dictionary 
has appeared, quarter by quarter, with un- 
failing regularity—as regularly as if it were an 
official salary, as Mr. John Morley said at 
the Mansion House—and no reader of this 
magazine can need to be told how admirably 
the lines which were laid down by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, the original editor, about two years 
before the first volume appeared, as those 
upon which the work should be produced, 
have been adhered to ever since. The pro- 
duction of this monument of public spirit, 
foresight, experience, and intelligent co-opera- 
tion is estimated to have cost its publisher 
something like £150,000; and it is obvious 
that the sales, however relatively large they 
may be, cannot recoup Mr. Smith to any- 
thing like the whole extent of this expendi- 
ture. The reward of his munificence and 
enterprise can only be the respectful regard 
and appreciation of his fellow-countrymen 
and the gratitude of generations of students. 


e¢ ke &¢ 
The splendid “Wallace Collection” dis- 
played in Hertford House was opened to the 
public at the end of June. From an anti- 
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quarian point of view, the chief attraction is 
the grand show of arms and armour, which 
fills four spacious galleries. The leading idea 
in the formation of this collection was not so 
much to illustrate the history and develop- 
ment of the various weapons and kinds. of 
armour, as to exhibit the beauty of the 
armourer’s art of all periods and nationalities. 
Consequently, not a few of the commoner 
types of weapons are not to be seen at Hert- 
ford House ; but, on the other hand, such a 
collection of beautiful and costly specimens 
of arms and armour has never been pre- 
viously brought together. Some of the 
daggers and swords of the Italian renaissance, 
and, in another room, the damascened 
rapiers, are wonderfully beautiful. The 
whole collection, indeed, constitutes one of 
the most attractive public exhibitions in 
London. 


¢ + #. 

The Royal Archzological Institute met at 
Dublin from July 18 to 25, with Lord Rosse 
as President. The annual Congress of the 
British Archzeological Association was to be 
held at Leicester from July 30 to August 4, 
the Marquis of Granby presiding. We hope 
to give some account of both gatherings next 
month. 


A small but extremely interesting collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, gathered by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and Mr. John Garstang 
during their last winter’s work, has been on 
view at University College, London, during 
the past year. Professor Petrie found the 
tombs of seven out of the eight recorded 
Pharaohs of the First Dynasty. Within were 
discovered curious inner chambers of wood, 
apparently survivals of the prehistoric hut 
built over the graves. In one tomb thirty 
large jars of provisions were found. Among 
the miscellaneous articles were carved ivories, 
worthy of Japanese or Indian workmen, of 
great beauty ; beautifully shaped and polished 
jars, and finely glazed bowls. In some jars 
were found strings of sycamore figs, which 
are surely the oldest fruits in the world. Tiny 
statuettes in serpentine, ivory pins, golden 
bangles, terra-cotta water-bottles, bronze 
mirrors, beautiful signet-rings, all suggested 
how civilized and graceful a life was led in 
Egypt ages before the dawn of history. A 
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fine bowl of hammered copper, with a surface 
still bearing the marks of the hammer, and 
the rim turned over to smooth and strengthen 
it, testified to a very early practice of the art 
of metal working. Gold was used for decora- 
tive purposes, and specimens of gold foil and 
wire were exhibited. The whole exhibition 
was extremely interesting from both the 
archeological and the artistic points of view. 


“The undated brass in the church at Kem- 
sing, Kent, of which I send a sketch,” writes 
Mr. J. Russell Larkby, “although of a late 
period, has one or two points worthy of note. 





Whit jaret toms Comes & hop - | 
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The demi-effigy is vested in a rather loose 
chasuble with orphreys of quatrefoils and 
circles. Underneath this is the alb, orna- 
mented at the edges with four-leaved flowers, 
those of the right sleeve being larger than the 
left. The apparel of the amice is very full, 
and is embroidered with four-leaved flowers, 
and crosses cramponnée, or fylfot arranged 
alternately in square compartments. This 


form of cross often occurs on eucharistic 
vestments, but it is the only example I have 
seen in this beautiful district. Having regard 
to the character of the ornament, the bold- 
ness of the drawing, and absence of shading 
so usual on many brasses, the date of this 











interesting example may be circa 1400. The 
inscription is very simple, and has possibly 
been partially destroyed, or the brass may 
have been engraved during the lifetime of 
the deceased, and the inscription left as we 
now see it. The brass is fixed on the floor of 
the chancel, immediately inside the altar-rails. 
The church is fairly well known to antiquaries 
as possessing some very good medizval 
glass, and a beautiful, though restored, rood- 
screen.” 


The twelfth annual Congress of Archzo- 
logical Societies was held at Burlington 
House on July 11, Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
presiding. The first subject considered was 
the British Museum Bill. After discussion 
a resolution was carried expressing a hope 
that the new buildings at the Museum would 
be pressed forward as rapidly as possible. 
The Union of Benefices Bill as affecting 
ancient buildings was discussed, and a reso- 
lution passed to the effect that the Congress 
feared such a Bill was calculated to do irre- 
parable damage to many of our ancient 
churches. ‘Treasure Trove” was dealt 
with by Sir John Evans in an illuminating 
address ; and some time was spent in dis- 
cussing Lord Belper’s Bill on the Custody 
of Diocesan Records. The general feeling 
was that the passing of such a Bill was to be 
deprecated until the Government Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question of 
the safe custody of all local records has 
reported. The proceedings concluded with 
the reading of a lively and admirable paper 
by Mr. J. H. Round on the “ Systematic 
Study of Place-Names.” This was ordered 
to be printed and circulated at the expense 
of the Congress. 

Some important discoveries are reported 
from Bleasdale in North Lancashire. Mr. 
Shadrach Jackson and Mr. T. Kelsall began 
digging in the summer of 1898 on a site 
marked by a circle in the grass. Ata depth 
of about 4 feet they came upon tree logs 
laid in front of each other horizontally, and 
apparently right round the circle, except for 
an interval on the eastern side. lLast year 
digging was resumed, and at the centre of 
the circle, about 22 inches beneath the 
surface, two cinerary urns were disclosed. 
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One was 8 inches high, and the other 
84 inches. Inverted into the mouth of the 
larger there was a third urn, small and 
round. The three were filled with charcoal 
and fragments of bone, and are regularly 
though simply embellished. They were 
very soft when found. This year it was 
determined to investigate the whole of the 
circle, which is 75 feet in diameter. A 
buried circle was found, consisting of eleven 
tree logs placed upright between the urns 
and the inside of the log platform. The 
tree logs were about 18 inches below the top 
soil, were about 18 inches in diameter, and 
were charred on the top. A layer of clay 
had been placed over the original vegetable 
soil beneath, and was thicker at the centre 
than at the edges. Canon Greenwell, of 
Durham, in the course of a letter to Mr. 
Jackson, strongly advised that the whole of 
the platform circle should be examined. 
Further investigations convinced Mr. Jackson 
that the gap on the eastern side of the circle 
had been an entrance. Indications of a 
much larger circle weretraced, and ultimately, 
at a depth of about 18 inches, large tree 
stumps were found standing upright and 
about 13 feet apart, the intervals being filled 
with lesser stumps, except at the south-west 
side, where they were omitted. The circle 
itself is 150 feet in diameter, and encloses 
the smaller one. The bases of the wooden 
pillars show the marks of some convex instru- 
ment with which they had been cut down. 
The members of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society visited the spot in June 
under the guidance of Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, who said he had had some experi- 
ence in digging out stockade dwellings, and 
that the outer circle resembled the older stock- 
ades which were used for the protection of a 
settlement. But he had never come upon 
such large timbers as were there in any of 
the stockades he hadseen. The inner circle 
was an extraordinary puzzle. He had never 
known of anything like the trench, laid with 
horizontal timbers in a clay bed. The inner 
circle, surrounded by the trench, was prob- 
ably an old burial-place, and the outer circle 
had probably been the outer boundary of the 
habitation of the dead. It was modelled to 
a large extent on the stockades used for the 
protection of the living, for in the Bronze 


Age it was the most natural thing to so 
protect the dead also. The urns found were 
typical throughout this country and through- 
out Europe of the Bronze Age, when the dead 
were almost invariably burnt. 
4 
fe 

It has been discovered that the equivalent of 
the modern book-plate is of extreme anti- 
quity. In the Guide to the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum 
there is the following translation of the in- 
scription or mark of possession which was 
placed by Ashur-bani-pal on the tablets in 
the royal library at Nineveh: “The palace 
of Ashur-bani-pal, King of Hosts, King of 
Assyria, who putteth his trust in the gods 
Ashur and Bélit, on whom Nabia and Tash- 
metii have bestowed ears which hear and 
eyes which see. I have inscribed upon 
tablets the noble products of the work of the 
scribe, which none of the Kings who have 
gone before me had learnt, together with the 
wisdom of Nab@ in so far as it existeth [in 
writing}. I have arranged them in my palace, 
that I, even I, the ruler who knoweth the 
light of Ashur, the King of the Gods, may 
read them. Whosoever shall carry off this 
tablet, or shall inscribe his name upon it 
side by side with mine own, may Ashur and 
Bélit overthrow him in wrath and anger, and 
may they destroy his name and posterity in 
the land.” ,The latter part of the inscription 
suggests the familiar schoolboy formula, 
Steal not this book, for fear of shame,”’ etc. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes announce for 
early publication a work by Mr. E. M. Beloe, 
F.S.A., entitled Our Borough ; our Churches ; 
zwith an Afterwork on the Art of the Renais- 
sance, King’s Lynn. ‘The town of Lynn 
belonged to the Bishops of Norwich till the 
reign of Henry VIII. Its port made it one 
of the great commercial centres during the 
Middle Ages, and it remained wealthy and 
prosperous in the later centuries. Few 
boroughs can be so rich in contemporary 
MSS. From its connection with the See of 
Norwich there are valuable records in the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter, and the 
records of the Corporation are singularly 
perfect, so that for a period of upwards of 
800 years there is abundant contemporary 
material for its history, On this material, as 
2F 2 
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well as on everything else that can throw 
light on the local history, Mr. Beloe has 
worked for many years, and he has added a 
supplementary chapter on the art of the 
Renaissance in Lynn, especially with regard 
to the native architect, Henry Bell, 1653 to 
1717. The work, which will be richly illus- 
trated with fifty full-page processed sketches, 
prints, and photographs, besides maps, plans, 
and facsimiles of charters, will be issued at 
the price of one guinea net, in a limited 
edition of 200 copies. 


In the course of his valuable paper on 
“Jarrow Church and Monastery” in the 
new part of Archaologia Eliana, of which a 
detailed notice appears on another page of 








BEDE’S CHAIR 


this number, the Rev. Canon Savage dis- 
cusses the question of the age of the tradi- 
tional “ Bede’s chair,” which stands in the 
chancel of the church. By the courtesy of 
Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., the hon. secretary of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, we are 
able to reproduce a view of this old chair. 
The only ancient parts are the two sides, the 
seat, and probably the cross-bar at the top. 
They are made of very old hard oak, and 
appear to have been partially burnt, the 
charred edges having afterwards been worn 
down to a comparatively smooth surface. 






“Tt will be remembered,” says Canon Savage, 
“that the old church was once at least fired 
(in 1069), and such a mere wreck of a chair 
is scarcely likely to have been preserved, as 
it has been, with assiduous care, unless some 
special association had marked it out for 
peculiar interest. At all events, it is very 
old, and its traditional name is not a new 
invention, but beyond this nothing can be 
said with certainty.” 












An archeological conference of some interest 
was held at Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire, during 
the week ended July 14. ~Besides various 
excursions to churches, wells, cromlechs, and 
other interesting places and objects, lectures 
were given by Professor John Rhys on “ The 
Folklore of Wells and Lakes in Carnarvon- 
shire”; by Professor Hugh Williams, of Bala, 
on “Old British and Medizval Welsh Monas- 
ticism”; and by the Rev. S. Baring Gould. 


















An Aberdeenshire journal reports that a 
Mr. Chessor, Easter Auquharney, recently 
unearthed on his farm a fine specimen of a 
flint battle-axe, 9 inches long, and 24 inches 
broad at one end, and 1% inches at the 
other. It is very thin, and has a polish as 
fine as glass, and has a semi-transparent 
look. In the Antiquarian Museum, Edin- 
burgh, there is (says a correspondent of the 
paper) only one specimen like it, picked up 
in Banffshire, which is 10 inches long, but 
has not the transparent look and polish of 
this more recent find. 
































At Innsbruck the annual festival known as 
the “Solstice Celebration” was duly held on 
the eve of June 21. The festivities com- 
menced with a substantial meal, accompanied 
by an unlimited supply of beer. This was 
followed by music and speech-making, the 
platform being decorated with the word 
“ Heil” (hail) formed of red lights. Then, 
retiring outside, a bonfire was lighted, and a 
torch dance performed around the fire; this 
dance was conducted in an imperfect fashion, 
the torch-bearers merely dancing around and 
not jumping over the fire. This celebration 
was preceded on the Sunday before by the 
lighting of bonfires on the hills around Inns- 
bruck, where, although this had been for- 
bidden in fifty parishes, no fewer than 120 
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fires were counted by the spectators in the 
town. It is curious to hear of such a vigorous 
survival of the ancient and once very common 
fire customs associated with the eve of St. 
John. 


All over the country local archzological 
societies have been making excursions and 
holding summer meetings. We can only 
summarize the proceedings of a few. On 
July 18 the East Herts Archeological Society 
visited the Braughing and Pelham district. 
The site of the Roman Camp, Braughing, 
was viewed and described, and at the church 
the Vicar read a paper thereon. The churches 
of Furneaux Pelham, and Great and Little 
Hormead were also included in the round of 
visits. In June the members of the Bradford 
Historical and Antiquarian Society travelled 
to Bautry, and visited Austerfield, the birth- 
place of William Bradford of Mayflower fame. 
Bautry Church, Scrooby Manor-House, where 
the Rev. Bryan Dale, M.A., gave an account 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, Blyth Priory Church, 
Roche Abbey, and the remains of Tickhill 
Castle, which was curiously fated to be in- 
cluded in the dowry of no less than seven 
queens of England, were included in the 
day’s programme. 


&¢ 
On July 6 the members of the Architectural 
and Archzological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland visited Holy Island, where 
Canon Greenwell addressed them, and in the 
course of his remarks made a very interesting 
statement respecting the remains of the coffin 
of St. Cuthbert now in the Library at Durham. 
He had endeavoured, he said, to put the 
coffin together. After several failures, owing 
to the tenderness of the wood, he had, at 
length, got it into such a condition that any 
person could see what the coffin had been. 
He was waiting for warm weather to enable 
him to work in the apartment where it lay, 
and to fix it in a case prepared for it. It 
was covered with sculpture. Upon the lid 
was a figure of our Lord, surrounded by 
four evangelistic symbols, some in Runic 
characters. On one-side were figures of the 
Archangels, and on the other were fourteen 
figures, including the twelve Apostles. On one 
end there were two archangels, and upon the 
other was the Virgin, with Jesus upon her knees. 





The Birmingham Archeological Society’s 
June excursion included a visit to Chipping 
Campden Church, which contains interesting 
brasses to the memory of wool merchants, 
for whose trade the now quiet town was at 
one time a great emporium. At the Vicarage 
the visitors were shown, by the courtesy of 
the Rev. Thomas Carrington, the finely 
embroidered cope and unique set of altar 
drapery which remain at Campden from 
pre-Reformation times. The excursionists 
also saw the fine tithe-barn at Bourton, and 
the curious church at Blockley, which is 
described as being a perfect museum of 
every style of architecture, from Norman to 
the Churchwardenesque Gothic of the later 
eighteenth century. 


In June the members of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society paid a visit to 
Hulton Park, and saw the priceless collec- 
tion of the Essex Letters, fifty-two in number. 
These are reported upon by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission in its volume issued 
in 1891, and are also referred to by the Hon. 
Walter Bouchier Devereux in his Lives and 
Letters of the Devereux, Earls of Essex. As 
there described, they are still in admirable 
preservation, although three centuries old. 
The folding is perfect, and the silk wrapping 
appears to be newly cut. Most of the letters 
were written by Robert, Earl of Essex, to 
Queen Elizabeth, and some of them are 
endorsed by her. Other objects of interest 
exhibited were Papal Bulls issued by Pope 
Eugenius to the Prior of Cartmel; a grant 
of land in Pendleton, 1199 (King John to 
the Hulton family); a seal of the Restora- 
tion of Charles II., with the inscription 
“TLegem ejus expectabunt”; the original 
estimate of George Stephenson for the 
making of the railway line from Bolton to 
Leigh in January, 1825, £43,143 1s.; and 
some curious sailing charts of the North Sea 
in 1645. 


At the annual meeting of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Arche- 
ological Society, which was held in June 
under the presidency of the new president, 
the Bishop of Barrow, Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood, the biographer of Ruskin, and the 
editor of the society’s Zransactions, called 
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attention to the discovery which had just 
been made of a tumulus of the Round 
Bronze Age of burial at Glassonby, in the 
Eden Valley, where, two or three years ago, 
a British cemetery was found containing an 
urn with burnt bones and other interesting 
objects. The tumulus had been investigated, 
and found to contain a circle of stones and 
a kist of red sandstone, in which there must 
have been a person buried in the ordinary 
way, with his knees up to his chin and not 
burnt. Outside the circle there was found 
an urn with burnt bones very beautifully 
preserved, and also a deposit of burnt bones 
without an urn; and just inside the circle 
was a bead of very beautiful light blue glass, 
which may have been dropped where it was 
found at some remote period, and which 
must have come from the East in times 
before Christ, by overland traffic. The 
circle and kist are now fully exposed, and 
Mr. Collingwood said they would be allowed 
to remain 7” situ. 





King Alfred as Ban of Letters. 


By Warwick H. Draper 
(Late Scholar of University College, Oxford). 


(Continued from p. 175.) 
otha 
3. BoeTHIUS’ CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


§|HE literary labours of Alfred culmi- 
f| nate in his version of this famous 
work.* The reputation of the 
original and his peculiarly interest- 
ing treatment of it justify a notice of it which 
is to be regarded not so much as dispropor- 
tionate in length as in harmony with the 






* There are two MSS. of Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of Boethius. The inferior MS., entirely in 
prose, is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (MS. 
Bodl. 180, sec. xii.). The better is at the British 
Museum (MS. Cotton., Otho, A. vi.), much damaged 
by the burning of the Cotton Library in 1731; it 
has been most skilfully mended, in 1844. Previously 
to this S. Fox published his King Alfved’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of the Metres of Boethius (London, 
1835), having used an edition printed at Oxford in 
1698 ; but the same author’s version of the whole 
Consolatio, published at London in 1864, gives the 
variations of the two collated MSS. According to 


well-balanced care which Alfred devoted to 
it. It is in his diligent and sympathetic 
attention to this work that this Prince of a 
small and scarcely enlightened nation antici- 
pated the scholastic and widely extended 
culture of the later renaissance of learning. 
In adding a version of the Consolation to 
the histories of Orosius and Bede, and the 
other works in his Anglo-Saxon library, 
Alfred introduced to his people, however 
prematurely, a treatise wide in its philosophy 
and deep in introspection. It ranks in 
nature with the Psalms of the Hebrews and 
the Reflections of Marcus Aurelius. If it is 
now less known than either, it once enjoyed 
a repute which has fallen to the lot of few 
writers of antiquity. 

It is proposed to speak first of Boethius 
himself, and of the reputation of his chief 
work, and then to examine the share of 
Alfred in handing on its fame. 

Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius was a 
Roman aristocrat, who was sole Consul in 
510 A.D. He adorned his high civil position 
with the accomplishments of music, poetry, 
oratory and philosophy. His wife, two gifted 
sons, and a circle of cultured friends gave 
him domestic happiness, and he enjoyed the 
favour of Theodoric the Goth, then master 
of Italy and Rome. About 523 this pros- 
perity came to a hideous end; he was flung 
into prison at Pavia, stripped of all; within a 
year he was foully done to death. 

Tyranny had been unable to rob its captive 
of his store of learning and his power of 
reflection. He employed the months of 
imprisonment in composing a book which 
in a sense may be called the Pilgrim's 
Progress of the Middle Ages. The work, 
as we shall see, was steeped deeply in philo- 
sophy and religion; its consolation and in- 
spiration, if austere and unemotional, are 
powers of influence. On the one hand, it 
was the last great utterance, not only of the 
learning of Rome, but of that classical world 
of letters which, created in Greece, is the 





Wanley (Catal. Lib. MSS., p. 80), another MS. 
was in the library of Bishop Leofric of Exeter, 
about the middle of the eleventh century. 

The writer, having composed this article some 
months ago, has not been able to consult the 
version of Alfred's Boethius just issued from the 
Clarendon Press, 
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empire of all subsequent thought; on the 
other, we note in it traces of quaint notions 
and personal idioms which show how closely 
Boethius came to the beginning of medizval 
literature. His work preserved the wisdom 
of Plato and Aristotle, and its history shows 
the debt owed to him, through the media 
of vernacular translations, by the cause of 
culture in Europe. As M. Jusserand says, 
“‘No work was more famous in the Middle 
Ages; it helped to spread the taste for 
abstract personages, owing to which so many 
shadows, men-virtues and men-vices, were to 
tread the boards of the medizval stage, and the 
strange plays called Moralities were to enjoy 
a lasting popularity ”;* and Gibbon called it 
“a golden volume not unworthy of the leisure 
of Plato or Tully, but which claims incom- 
parable merit from the barbarism of the times 
and the situation of the author.” 

Some idea of this fame of a work which is 
now seldom spoken of may be gathered from 
the following outline, no less than from the 
fact that the Catalogue of the British Museum 
Library shows some hundreds of entries 
under ‘‘ Boethius’”’ belonging to every age 
and race. The Old English poems of 
“ Beowulf,” attributed to the eighth century, 
contain passages which closely echo the 
reflections in the Consolation. In the 
eighth century, Paul the Deacon in his 
appendices to Eutropius, and in the ninth 
century Hincmar, the Archbishop of Rheims, 
both refer to its author as a Catholic philo. 
sopher. In the ninth century Alfred made 
his memorable version into Anglo-Saxon, so 
that, as Ethelwerd says, writing in the 
eleventh century, “the sorrowful book of 
Boethius seemed, not only to the learned, 
but even to those who heard it read, as it 
were brought to life again.” To the early 
part of the eleventh century belongs the old 
High-German version by Notker, and the 
Provencal “ Boece.” In the thirteenth cen- 
tury we have the Anglo-Norman oman 
de Fortune of Simun de Fraisne, and the 
French translation of Jehan de Meun. In 
the fourteenth there are the French versions 
of Pierre de Paris (late thirteenth ?), Jehan 
de Lis, Frére Renaut de Louhans, and 
another anonymous; the Italian versions of 


* A Literary History of the English People (London, 
1895), p. 84. 





Alberto della Piagentina and others; the 
Greek of Maximus Planudes; the Spanish 
of Fra Antonio Ginebreda; and the Eng- 
lish excerpts in Chaucer, which adorn his 
“Troylus and Cryseyde,” and other poems. 
The splendid tribute of this century is 
voiced by Dante, who places Boethius in 
Paradise and puts his eulogy into the lips of 
St. Thomas Aquinas.* In the traditions of 
the fifteenth century, Boethius becomes wholly 
a Christian martyr and, as St. Severin, is put 
into the Calendar of the Saints. New ver- 
sions of the Consolation appear in Eng- 
land and Germany, the work respectively of 
John the Chaplain and Peter of Kastl, In 
the eighteenth century there were published 
no less than four English versions by Lord 
Preston, Causton, Ridpath and Duncan. 
After an interval of nearly a hundred years, 
a scholarly translation has recently appeared 
from the pen of H. R. James. 

In turning to the work itself, one dwells 
upon the thought that it most probably made 
a peculiar appeal to the mind of Alfred, and 
was a potent factor in the development of his 
character. It was not only inherently natural 
that a work of such scope and already 
notorious should be prized by Alfred as 
soon as it came under his eager and adven- 
turous intelligence; but his attentive treat- 
ment of it, which is presently to be noticed, 
proves that in a special sense he endorsed 
what he did not alter or adapt, and so made 
the work his own. We know little of the 
inner life of Alfred, beyond what the records 
of his outward acts supply for lawful imagina- 
tion; we can only conceive his wrestlings 
with the powers of misfortune and despair, 
whether in public calamities or agonies of 
the inward spirit. We learn from Asser that 
Alfred sought relief in prayer made to his 
Maker, but there is little, almost nothing, 
which can be added to the actual utterances 
in tribulation and devotion of those few great 
souls whose words will ever comfort and 
inspire humanity. It is in his version of the 
Consolation we come most closely to this 
side of Alfred’s personality ; this is the work 


* In Canto X. of the Paradiso. It is a literary 
coincidence of some interest that Dante refers in 
this very passage to the three authors of whose 
works Alfred published Anglo-Saxon versions, 
namely, Orosius, Boethius, and Bede. 
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which most of all those that passed through 
his hands reflects the character which it 
helped to form. It is on these grounds 
fitting to describe the range and nature of 
the work as it came to him, for only thus can 
we fairly appreciate the modifications which 
appear in his version. 

The theme of Boethius is the right and 
power of Philosophy to console those who, 
conscious of the transient nature of human 
happiness, remain steadfast in misfortunes.* 
He describes himself as visited in his 
gloomy prison by the austere and awful 
figure of Philosophy, the hem of whose 
raiment is embroidered with II and 9, the 
initials of “practical” and “ theoretical” 
wisdom. She claims her right to expel the 
enervating Muses, reproves his gloomy de- 
pression, and promises to cure him of his 
woe. He recognises the friend and nurse of 
his early years, and makes his complaint. 
Philosophy bids him to bare his inmost heart, 
that he may slowly learn the One Omnipo- 
tent God. At this point, with the second 
book, Philosophy begins her discipline. She 
states, dogmatically rather than by demon- 
stration, that he has no right to blame 
Fortune as a fickle mistress. It is true that 
money, jewels, physical beauties, position, 
power, even (bitter wormwood for Boethius !) 
a great name, are all deceitful. There is 
happiness, but these do not make it; true 
happiness lies within the man himself. It is 
the supreme good, which all humanity 
craves, more or less consciously, to attain. 

It is thus that Boethius arrives at the 
exposition of a theistic creed, in which are 
blended, not so closely that the elements are 
not separately obvious, the conclusions of 
the schools of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
Boethius is, indeed, a confirmed eclectic. 
If his treatise is intensely artificial, if 
every page smells of the lamp, it is not so 
much because he shews no spontaneous 
promptings of a Christian instinct, as that he 
aims, in a student frame of mind, at recon- 


* The reader is referred to the essay on Boethius 
by Mr. Stewart, published in 1891, for a discussion 
of the desire and title of Boethius to be called a 
Christian. His minor works include tracts upon 
the Trinity, the Catholic Faith, and the Divine 
Substances. A careful English translation of the 
Latin Consolation has been recently published by 
Mr. H. R. James. 


ciling the views of the intellectual schools. 
His subject determines his treatment. We 
see this clearly in his words upon predestina- 
tion, where he knows nothing (for his present 
purpose) of “the spiritual body” of the 
New Testament, but subscribes to the Piatonic 
belief in an immortality of the soul only; 
or, again, in his conception of ‘the God,” 
where he imagines, not ‘‘ the loving Father,” 
but such a physical parent of the universe 
as Plato portrays in the tZimeus. He 
knows nothing here of a sinful world re- 
deemed by a Messiah ; evil is to him, as to 
Plato, a semblance, an unreality, an accident, 
the fruit of man’s inconsistent and dis- 
obedient freewill. It is a mistake, so 
Philosophy teaches, to infer from the fact 
that the good are often oppressed that evil 
has a real existence. The wicked miss the 
good, for they start with false notions of its 
nature and ignorant of the way; they are not 
really rewarded, for they not only lose good, 
but their power is only power over evil, 
which is less than nothing; they do not 
really exist, for they violate the law of their 
nature in disobeying the natural impulse 
towards good and in acting without order ; 
they are punished in both the will and the 
power to work evil, and in the accomplish- 
ment of the same, and the punishment is 
brought by either unexpected ruin or the 
release of death. 

In his conceptions of the universe, of the 
unreality of accident, and of the practical 
aim of an ethical system, Boethius reflects 
his study of Aristotle even more closely than 
that of Plato. Fate may be flexible, modi- 
fied for each individual by his own exercise 
of will; but Fortune is distinct, for while 
appearing capricious to man’s limited intelli- 
gence, she is really rather to be welcomed as 
the instrument of God, our good and wise 
Governor. The function of philosophy is to 
demonstrate the immutable providence of a 
God in whom happiness resides, of whom 
accident cannot be predicated, and who 
allows mortal men, by a certain hardly-earned 
participation in that happiness, to attain to a 
share of divinity. Such a God neither can 
do evil Himself nor leaves anything to wilful 
chance. He is the endless order of cause 
and effect, to which no chance is really an 
exception, but “the unexpected event of an 
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action brought about by a confluence of 
causes foreign to the object proposed.” 
Such chances, seeming to be the fruit of 
man’s wilful acts, are to be deemed a means 
of God’s chastisement, and are really evidence 
for rather than against the compatibility of 
man’s freewill with God’s foreknowledge in 
a universe where nothing exists without its 
proper cause. All fortune, seeming good or 
ill, is really to be welcomed as coming out of 
God’s bountiful purpose. The true way for 
the man whose prudent desire is to advance 
towards virtue is the middle way between ill- 
fortune, which might overwhelm him, and 
good fortune, which might undermine. 

Such, in barest summary, is the doctrine 
which foreign monks brought to the student 
King of an untutored nation. It would be 
foolish to imagine that the people could be 
quickly trained to appreciate what appeals 
rather to the intellect than to the heart ; but 
Alfred’s earnest forethought saw in the 
treatise a powerful factor of future education. 
Even more than in the versions of Orosius 
and Bede, he took liberties with the text, 
and made additions out of the store of his 
classical reading ; he pours the material into 
his own moulds. M. Jusserand, indeed, goes 
so far as to say that “under his pen the 
vague Christianity of Boethius becomes a 
naive and superabundant faith. Each 
episode is moralized ; the affected elegance 
of the model disappears, and gives place to 
an almost childlike and yet captivating sin- 
cerity.” But this estimate, it must be ad- 
mitted, appears to overstate the case, 
although only in the degree of its apprecia- 
tion. A careful study of the original of 
Boethius (which is not our present theme) 
rather shows that its philosophic faith is not 
so Christian in its tone as to be fairly called 
even ‘‘ vague.” Its reflections and its aspi- 
rations alike are as unchristian as are those 
of the Dialogues of Plato. In the second 
place, the distinctly Christian shades of 
reasoning and feeling which appear in 
Alfred’s version are not so deep or so all- 
pervading as to show that the whole was 
thoroughly imbued with.the new temper. It 
is as if here and there in the intervals of a 
philosophy, the full tenor of which he could 
scarcely appreciate, this earnest Prince of 
humble scholarship threw a light spray from 
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the fountain of his creed upon some passage 
or some phrase which grew like a flower of 
speech. We can readily conceive that the 
enthusiastic Alfred regretted the lack of 
spiritual fervour in the cool meditations of 
Boethius. ‘The measured dialectic of a sage 
and an abstract personage has no such 
human warmth and humour as the Psalms of 
the Hebrews. Boethius, Roman patrician, 
the witness of a dying empire, had no such 
appeal to deliver as Isaiah; his work was of 
the student’s closet, introspective and almost 
selfish. To Alfred, thrilled with the anxieties 
of a kingdom to which he was giving system 
and vitality, the Covso/atio must have ap- 
peared a strange work ; but he meditated its 
good things in his wisdom, and gave it out 
to the teachers of his people, altered, per- 
haps, by alien notions, but adorned by the 
reflections of his genius. 

The precise nature of his treatment of the 
work can be inferred from these typical 
references. It is to be noted, in passing, 
that he substitutes ‘ Wisdom” and 
“ Reason” for the symbolic “ Philosophy,” 
while the other partner in the dialogue is 
styled variously “I,” ‘The Third,” and 
* Boethius.”’ It is in the “‘ Christianization ” 
of particular phrases that the creed of the 
translator appears. “The City of Truth” 
becomes ‘‘ the heavenly Jerusalem.” In the 
last book “ the higher divine essences”’ are 
translated ‘“‘angels.” Boethius’ simile of the 
Roman racecourse is capped by the quota- 
tion from St. Paul, ‘‘ All run, but one re- 
ceiveth the prize.” The heaping by the 
giants of Pelion upon Ossa suggests the 
‘Tower of Babel, and the eruption of AZtna 
the Deluge. Christ, never mentioned by the 
Roman sage, is called by the Saxon King 
“the wise man’s harbour of refuge.” Finally, 
the end of the fifth book (which, containing 
as it does a long and closely argued dis- 
cussion of the deep problems of freewill and 
foreknowledge, is very much condensed in 
the Anglo-Saxon version) is closed by Alfred 
with a pious prayer to his Maker, whom he 
beseeches “by His great mercy, and by the 
sign of the Holy Cross, and by the virginity 
of St. Mary, and by the obedience of 
St. Michael, and by the love of all the 
saints and their merits.” 

The learning of Alfred is further evinced 
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by various points which he adds as occasion 
arises. He introduces his version to his 
non-Roman readers by a brief narrative of 
Boethius’ story and his persecution by Theo- 
doric. The latter, together with other 
despots like Nero, is heartily condemned. 
Where Boethius cites simply Cicero, 
Alfred quaintly adds that he was sometimes 
called Marcus, by others Tullius. When 
Boethius sings of Homer’s hymn _ to 
Pheebus, ‘the true sun,” Alfred explains 
that Homer may be considered ‘the 
master” of the better-known Roman Virgil. 
His geographical tastes lead him to com- 
ment on the references to A‘tna and Circe’s 
island. In translating the allusions to the 
myths, Alfred exhibits a display of classical 
lore which is really surprising, as in the 
mention of the labours of Hercules, Busiris, 
the Hydra, Circe and Orpheus. One 
instance is especially noteworthy: Boethius, 
chanting the vanity of transient glory, cries : 


Where are now the bones of stanch Fabricius ? 


Alfred turns this : 


Where are now the bones of the wise smith We- 
land ? 


substituting the name of the Vulcan of 
Northern mythology, which would be more 
familiar to his people. It is this Weland 
whose smithy is still to be visited by the 
pious in a copse on the Berkshire downs 
near the White Horse Vale, and is recorded 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Kent/worth. 

It is again impossible to say whether the 
version is wholly the work of Alfred as it 
stands. William of Malmesbury says the 
King made the Anglo-Saxon translation, 
while Asser produced a commentary upon 
the work.* ‘The original consists of mingled 
prose and verse, this fashion of composition 
being called Satura Menippea, and dating 
from the time of Cicero. It is a question 
whether the translation of the metres, which 
certainly follows the Latin more closely than 
does the rendering of the prose, dates from 
Alfred’s time. Guillaume Guizot,t discuss- 
ing the dispute between Sharon Turner and 
Martin Tupper (the latter of whom made a 


* « Hic (Asser) sensum librorum Boetii De Con- 
solatione planioribus verbis enodavit, quos rex ipse 
in Anglicam linguam vertit.’’ 

t Alfred le Grand, p. 214. 








careful and dull attempt to render faithfully 
what he believed to be Alfred’s own verse), 
ascribes it to an obscure writer of the tenth 
century, and he bases his opinion upon a 
careful study of the text and of the allitera- 
tive and other qualities of Alfred’s real prose. 
“Three times,” he says, ‘‘ Alfred has for- 
gotten to mark the places where the Latin 
text is in verse by his usual formula, ‘ Then 
Philosophy began to sing.’ Three times the 
poor poet, ignorant of the Latin text, passes 
on blindly. On the other hand, he versifies 
the historical sketch of the life of Boethius 
and the preface by Alfred. Whenever he 
has a chance of not understanding what 
Alfred has written, and of adding a mistake, 
our unknown friend does not fail to betray 
himself. When Alfred calls Homer ‘the 
master ’—that is to say, the model—of 
Vergil, the other boldly puts ‘the friend of 
Vergil ’—a slight error in chronology ! When 
Alfred calls Ulysses King of Ithaca and 
Rhetia, the other puts ‘King of Rhetia 
and Thrace,’ which makes Ulysses entirely 
dispossessed of his island which he so long 
searched for and so painfully regained. So 
that it is not the apocryphal version of this 
clumsy poet, but the own prose of Alfred, 
which should be compared with the verses of 
Boethius.” 

The main work is undeniably stamped 
with Alfred’s personality, and the fact adds 
lustre to the fame of Boethius. The spirit of 
it well expresses that in which he lived his 
noble life : 

**Oh, what a happy man was he, that man 
that had a naked sword hanging over his 
head from a single thread; so as to me it 
always did! . . . No wise man should desire 
a soft life if he careth for any worship here 
from the world, or for eternal life after this 
life is over.” 

And again : 

‘‘Desirest thou power? But thou shalt 
never obtain it without sorrows—sorrows 
from strange folk, and yet keener sorrows 
from thine own kindred. . . . Hardship and 
sorrow! not a king but would wish to be 
without these if he could. But I know that 
he cannot !” 

And then, in a louder note of proud and 
righteous triumph : 

“Every craft and every power soon be- 
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comes old, and is passed over in silence, if it 
be without wisdom. . . . This is now especi- 
ally to be said, that I wished to live honour- 
ably whilst I lived, and, after my life, to 
leave to the men who were after me my 
memory in good works.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


SS 


St. Kathatine in Art, Legend 
and Ritual. 
By J. Lewis Anpr#, F.S.A. 


Sey) HE popularity of some of the most 
| prominent saints in the Middle 
presents some _ curious 
features, for whilst a saint may 
have been honoured in some respects, we 
often find that he was entirely neglected in 
others. Thus, St. Christopher had his effigy 
painted or sculptured in every church, but 
scarcely any ecclesiastical edifices have been 
dedicated to him; and St. Katharine, re- 
puted, next to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
most popular of female saints, has in England 
little more than fifty churches under her 
patronage, whilst St. Margaret has above 
four times that number, a fact curiously 
illustrated in the county of Lincoln, where 
there is not a single church dedicated to 
St. Katharine, but there are thirty called 
after St. Margaret. On the other hand, in 
some districts at least, St. Katharine had an 
image in twice as many churches as St. 
Margaret; and although our saint had a 
comparatively small number of parish 
churches dedicated to her memory, there 
was a large number of separate chapels bear- 
ing her name, and of which there were 
examples, to mention only a few, at Canvey 
Island, Essex, Dunwich, Suffolk, and Wal- 
pole St. Peter, Norfolk. At Niton, Isle of 
Wight, there was a hermitage of this saint, 
with a chapel attached, and at Rochester a 
hospital for lepers ; whilst at Robertsbridge, 
Sussex, there was a chapel and well of 
St. Katharine ; and at Ludford, near Ludlow, 
a bridge and chapel. It need hardly be 
mentioned that chapels of St. Katharine 





were attached to numerous cathedrals and 
other churches; one at Hereford may be 
noticed, as it is over another in that cathedral 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. 

From the fact that the body of St. Katha- 
rine was buried on Mount Sinai, many hills 
were called after her, and these eminences 
generally had chapels crowning their summits. 
Probably in our own country the most per- 
fect of these buildings is the one at Abbots- 
bury, Dorset, on a hill near the Abbey. It 
is a beautiful little shrine, and has this pecu- 
liarity, that it is entirely composed of stone. 
A ruined chapel nearly of the same size as 
the Abbotsbury example is most pictur- 
esquely placed on a steep knoll near Guild- 
ford. St. Katharine’s Hill in the Isle of 
Wight had a hermitage upon it. There are 
also hills called after the martyr at Bourne- 
mouth, and near Winchester, at Chilcombe. 
The latter had a labyrinth cut in the turf, 
and called the Mize-Maze, an engraving of 
which will be found in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. xv., p. 226. 

Probably from the fact that St. Katharine 
was considered a prodigy of learning, she 
was taken for a patroness of the Dominicans, 
or Black Friars, and their church at Win- 
chester was dedicated to her. The Gil- 
bertines also had a priory called after her at 
Lincoln, a house founded in 1148 by Robert, 
Bishop of that city. 

At the present day the most important 
religious institution connected with our saint 
is most likely the Hospital of St. Katharine, 
now at the Regent’s Park, a foundation made 
originally on a site now occupied by the 
St. Katharine’s Docks. ‘The foundation was 
made in 1148 by Matilda, wife of King 
Stephen, and refounded in 1273 for three 
brethren and three sisters, together with ten 
beadswomen. The brethren were to wear “a 
mantle of black colour, on which should be 
placed a mark, signifying the sign of the 
Holy Katharine,” and none of the brethren 
were allowed to stay out of the house after 
the time of the ringing of the curfew. A 
church of great magnificence was attached to 
this hospital, which had a nave of nine bays 
and an almost equally extensive choir. 
Much of this building was destroyed before 
the removal of the hospital to its present site 
in the Regent’s Park, but the new erection 
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includes a large chapel, which retains some 
of the old stalls, and a sumptuous monument 
of John, Duke of Exeter, and his two wives. 

At Cambridge we have a St. Katharine’s 
Hall, founded in 1459 by Robert Woodlark, 
Provost of King’s College and Chancellor of 
the University. 

A military Order of St. Katharine of 
Mount Sinai was erected in 1063, for the 
purpose of assisting and protecting the 
pilgrims going to pay their devotions to the 
saint at the place of her burial, and, as in all 
the early military orders, it partook of a 
monastic character, and its observances were 
founded on the rule of St. Basil. The 
knights wore a white habit upon which was 
fixed the badge of a Katharine wheel. A 
more modern order, that of St. Katharine 
of Russia, instituted by Katharine, wife of 
Peter the Great, is for ladies. The medal 
is enriched with diamonds, and bears a 
seated figure of the saint, crowned, and 
holding a cross with her left hand, whilst a 
palm-branch is in her right. 

There were numerous guilds and con- 
fraternities of St. Katharine. London had 
one, founded in St. Sepulchre’s Church, and 
another erected by the Dutch in 1495; others 
existed at East Grinstead, Sussex, Norwich, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, and Little Walsing- 
ham, Norfolk. There still remains the 
“Fraternity of St. Catharine the Virgin” of 
the Haberdashers of the City of London, 
commonly called the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany. 

Saxony is the only European country 
where St. Katharine is considered one of 
its patrons, and the towns of Magdeburg, 
Oppenheim, and Venice comprise nearly all 
those in which she is similarly honoured. 
In general she has been deemed the patroness 
of all learning, science, philosophy, and 
oratory ; as Barnaby Googe says : 


Saint Katharine favours learned men 
And gives them wisdom high ; 
And teacheth to resolve the doubtes, 
And always giveth ayde, 
Unto the scolding Sophister, to 
Make his reason stayde. 
Popish Kingdome, p. 38. 


She was also the patroness of young girls 
and female servants, and, in allusion to her 
emblem of the wheel, of spinners, plough- 


men, millers, and potters. Mrs. Jameson 
says, in her work on Sacred and Legendary 
Art, vol. ii., p. 467, that, “as patroness of 
eloquence, she is invoked in all diseases of 
the tongue.” <A very interesting figure of 
her as a private patron saint is furnished 
by some stained glass at Evreux Cathedral, 
in which she appears as that of Bishop 
Guillaume de Cantiers in a work of the 
fourteenth century, where St. Katharine is 
portrayed standing behind the kneeling 
ecclesiastic, whose pastoral staff leans against 
her left arm, whilst she carries his mitre with 
her own wheel and palm-branch in her hands. 

Care must be taken not to confound St. 
Katharine of Alexandria with other saints of 
the same name, of whom there were several, 
as St. Katharine of Bologna, of Ricci, of 
Sienna, and of Sweden; whilst in England 
we have had a local St. Katharine at Led- 
bury, where she had a chantry in the parish 
church. 

In order to understand the various repre- 
sentations of scenes in the history of St. 
Katharine, it is necessary to relate here the 
legend of the virgin martyr as usually received, 
and which is briefly as follows: Cortis, son 
of Constantius Chlorus, married Sabinella, 
daughter and heiress of a King of Egypt, 
and by this union had a daughter, Katharine, 
who became a prodigy of learning, the works 
of Plato and of Socrates being, it is said, her 
favourite authors. When she reached the 
age of fourteen, she inherited the throne of 
her father, and her subjects pressed her to 
marry, but, alas! no man pleased her. How- 
ever, at this critical time a certain hermit had 
a vision that he should go to Queen Katharine 
and inform her that she should be the spouse 
of the Redeemer of the world. He obeyed, 
and the saint, having had a similar dream, 
received the recluse, and, after some 
miraculous events, became a Christian. At 
this epoch the tyrant Maxentius greatly 
harassed the Church, and came to Alexandria, 
where St. Katharine confronted him and con- 
fessed her faith, ‘The King, being unable to 
combat her oratory, ordered fifty philosophers 
to overcome her arguments, but being con- 
founded by her eloquent defence of her 
creed, the enraged monarch ordered them to 
be burnt, which was done, and Katharine 
imprisoned, the tyrant also ordering his 
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creature, one Porphry, to have her starved 
to death, but angels came and ministered to 
her. After twelve days, the Empress of 
Maxentius, accompanied by Porphry, visited 
the cell which held St. Katharine, and, find- 
ing it filled with a miraculous light, both 
became Christians. This fresh provocation 
so exasperated the Emperor that he had 
them put to death, but, inflamed with a 
passion for our saint, he offered her a share 
in his throne, provided she renounced 
Christianity and consented to become his 
spouse. The holy Katharine rejected him 
with scorn, whereupon he ordered a machine 
to be constructed having four wheels armed 
with sharp knives, so placed as to tear in 
pieces the tender body of his victim; but 
at the moment when she was placed on this 
cruel engine angels broke the wheels into 
fragments, which, flying around, killed many 
of the bystanders. Notwithstanding the 
failure of this outrage, Maxentius had St. 
Katharine beaten with iron rods, taken out 
of the city, and beheaded with the sword. 
After the lapse of several centuries, her body 
was found by some Egyptian Christians, and 
was, according to the legend, translated by 
angels to Mount Sinai, where- her remains 
still repose and are still honoured. 

Such are the outlines of the biography of 
St. Katharine as related in popular story, 
and Mrs. Jameson is of opinion that it 
is founded in part on traditions respecting 
Hypatia of Alexandria, whilst Alban Butler 
quotes an opinion that the alleged translation 
of her body by angels simply means that it 
was removed to Sinai by the monks of that 
mountain, as ‘‘monks, on account of their 
heavenly purity and functions, were anciently 
called angels”’ (Zives of the Saints, Novem- 
ber 25, p. 508). 

In religious art the representations of 
St. Katharine, and of the legendary events 
in her life, are exceedingly numerous, and 
the consideration of them may allow of their 
division into two parts, one in which the 
saint appears as a single figure, and the other 
in which scenes in her life are set forth. 

In the first-mentioned division she is often 
seen in rich attire, as becomes the image of 
a queen, and in fifteenth-century and later 
works her robes are frequently embroidered, 
and lined with, or partly composed of, ermine, 
the medieval emblem of royalty or dignity. 


A rich crown surmounts her brow, and her 
locks are long and unconfined, to show her 
maiden state, whilst in her hands she holds 
either a sword, a wheel, a book, or a palm- 
branch, and in Greek art she often upholds 
a tall cross. Sometimes the wheel, which is 
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her principal emblem, is seen at her side or 
behind her, and often it is only a broken 
fragment. Frequently the tyrant Maxentius 
grovels at her feet, a feature which Mrs. 
Jameson somewhat erroneously states to be 
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confined, “with very few exceptions,’ to 
fourteenth-century representations. He ap- 
pears thus beneath the saint’s feet in fifteenth- 
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century stained glass at West Wickham, 
Kent, and under a statuette in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster ; also in the glass at 


St. Margaret’s Church adjacent ; and lastly 
in a picture supposed to be the work of 
Margaret van Eyck, and of which an excellent 
coloured reproduction will be found in Sere’s 
Moyen Age. ‘The tyrant Maxentius is occa- 
sionally portrayed as a black man, as on the 
walls of Pickering Church, Yorkshire. 

Mrs. Jameson remarks that “when St. 
Katharine is grouped with other saints her 
usual pendant is St. Barbara, sometimes also 
Mary Magdalene.” This may be true as 
regards Italian art, but in that of England 
she is probably nine times out of ten asso- 
ciated with St. Margaret, not only in art, but 
in ritual also. Both saints were thus pictured 
on the walls of the churches at Preston, 
Sussex, and Little Whenham, Suffolk, of 
Old Cleeve Priory, Somerset, and Eton Col- 
lege Chapel, whilst they so appear on many 
chancel screens, as at Babbingly, Filby, 
Lessingham, and North Walsham, Norfolk ; 
also at Manaton, and Plympton, Devon. In 
sculpture they are seen on the alabaster 
tablet of a reredos at St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich; and in niches they were at the Beau- 
champ Chapel, Warwick, and Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster. Yalding Church, in 
Kent, must have had figures of these saints 
placed close together, as Alice Merston in 
her will, dated 1443, directs her burial 
“before the images of SS. Katharine and 
Margaret ” (Leland Duncan, in Zramsactions 
of St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, vol. iii., 
p. 297). At the moderate-sized church of 
Penshurst, Kent, there were altars of both 
saints, whilst at Houghton, Durham, a chapel 
of that parish is dedicated to them. Many 
stained-glass windows had these two virgin 
martyrs, as at Battle, Sussex, and at Glouces- 
ter Cathedral, in the great east window ; also 
in glass at Winchester Cathedral. Brasses 
show, moreover, the same association of 
saints as at Castle Ashby, Northants (1401), 
and Ringwood, Hants (1416). At Iford, 
Sussex, are three ancient bells, of which one 
is dedicated to St. Katharine, the other to 
St. Margaret. In treating of St. Katharine 
in ritual, the same combination will be further 
exemplified. 

On those curious alabaster tablets known 
as St. John’s Heads St. Katharine sometimes 
appears, as in one now in Ampnet Church, 
Hampshire, and in another engraved by 
Stukeley, both of which have also figures of 
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St. Margaret. Other tablets have her in 
company with St. Dorothy, or St. Helen. 
Mr. St. John Hope has pointed out that 
St. Katharine is often associated with St. 
John the Baptist, and quotes several ex- 
amples in the Archeologia, Second Series, 
vol. lii., p. 706. 

The image of St. Katharine was carved on 
the walls of the singular subterranean oratory 
at Royston, Herts, on the churchyard cross 
at Upton, Warwickshire, and on a font at 
Leckhampsted, Bucks; also on a tomb at 
Ross, in Herefordshire. In the list of plate 
belonging to Queen Katharine of Aragon, 
dated 1533, there was in her chest ‘‘an 
Image of Saint Katerin with a crowne, a 
wheel, and a sword, standing upon a base 
all gilte wt two pynnes of silver under the 
base, poiz xliiij. oz.” And at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, the brass of Edmund Croston, dated 
1507, has the effigy of the deceased, showing 
him kneeling before that of St. Katharine 
with this invocation : 


Auxiliare tuo famulii. precib’s. Kat’ina 
Ut mi ci superis sit sine fine locus. 


Seals often have St. Katharine or her 
wheel emblem; one of fourteenth-century 
date has her bust, with the legend, 


Lavedi saint Katerin pray for Jo... .—Arch@o- 
logical Fournal, vol. xi., p. 182. 


And another attached to a will, dated 1420, 
has a figure kneeling to the saint, and with 
this invocation : 


Virgo divina clemens michi sis Katerina.—Jbid., 
vol. xvi., p. 173. 


Her wheel forms the device on the seal of 
Lady Katharine Lutterell, a.p. 1435, and 
which is engraved in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. xxii, p. 371. This emblem 
appears frequently apart from the image of 
the saint, as on the parapet of the tower of 
Holt Church, Wilts, and is conspicuous in 
the tracery of seventeenth-century date, 
forming the head of the east window, at 
St. Katharine Cree Church, London, a re- 
markable example for the period. At Stal- 
ham, Norfolk, there is a font, traditionally 
given by a lady named Katharine, and on 
the riser, or face of one of the three steps 
Supporting it, the wheel is carved twice. 


The symbol was used to ornament vest- 
ments, and at Lincoln Cathedral, in an 
inventory made in 1536, there are the follow- 
ing entries: “Item xx. fayre Copes of the 
same suete every of them havying iij. wheils 
of sylver in the heads.” And: “ iiij. coopes 
of Rede saten fygurys wt Kateryn wheilles of 
gold wt orfreys havyng Imagies staffes & 
Kateryn wheilles.” There was also a 
chasuble with ‘ Kateryn wheils of gold” 
(Archeologia, vol. liii., New Series, pp. 23, 
24, 25). 

The Katharine wheel is an heraldic charge, 
and enfers into the arms of the families of 
Bonefat, Brantingham, Chawser, Rudhall, 
Stone, Street, etc., and the saint’s image is 
not unknown in heraldry, for the crests of 
the Booths of Derby is ‘‘a demi St. Katha- 
rine couped at the knees.” 

Many bells bear the usual saintly invo- 
cation, ‘Sancta Katherina ora pro nobis,” as 
at Headley and Merstham, in Surrey; but 
at Cringleford, Norfolk, and Catsfield, 
Sussex, a St. Katharine bell bears an in- 
scription usually confined to Mary bells : 


Sum rosa pulsata mundi Katerina vocata. 


Scenes from the life of St. Katharine, as 
related in her legend, appeared on the walls 
of the churches at Bardwell, Suffolk, Sporle, 
Norfolk, and Pickering, Yorkshire. At 
Limpenhoe, Norfolk, her burial on Mount 
Sinai was represented, and her controversy 
with the philosophers at Bardwell, but I am 
unaware of any English example of her 
mystical marriage, though there are numerous 
ones in Continental art, and the subject is to 
be found in works as early as the thirteenth 
century, of which date d’Agincourt engraves 
a picture found in a Latin manuscript, in 
which the Blessed Virgin and Child are seen 
enthroned, and the former holds the mystic 
ring, while St. Katharine stands on the 
right hand holding her palm-branch. St. 
Margaret, also with victorious palm, is 
figured to the left of the group. Our Lord 
in similar groups is nearly always portrayed 
as a young child. ‘This mystical marriage is 
a great favourite with Italian painters, and 
Mrs. Jameson, in her Sacred and Legendary 
Art, vol. ii, pp. 482-486, describes many 
such, and states that these espousals must 
not be confounded with those of the Do- 
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minican nun, St. Katharine of Sienna; also 
that the mystic marriages of both saints are 
sometimes painted in the same picture. 

Besides the usual scenes in the life of the 
saint, other subjects are occasionally met 
with, as at San Clement, Rome, where a 
painting by Masaccio represents St. Katha- 
rine healing a young child. 

Although St. Katharine is said to have 
been martyred in the earlier part of the 
fourth century, her fame was of slow growth, 
and her name does not occur in St. Bede’s 
Martyrology on her present feast - day, 
November 25, but he records it on the anni- 
versary of the Martyrdom of St. Peter of 
Alexandria, now kept on November 26. 
But later on her festival was celebrated in 
the Sarum rite as a feast of nine lessons, with 
a proper sequence in the Mass. But the 
collect in Sarum use differs from the one 
recited in that of Rome, as may be noticed 
in several books of Hours, and in the present 
Breviary. The Sarum Sequence records 
several miraculous details, such as the pre- 
servation not only of the philosophers’ bodies 
ordered to be burnt, but of their clothes as 
well ; and the saint whilst in prison is said 
to have been fed by a dove, and when she 
was beheaded that * milk follows the blow ”; 
lastly, that over her grave a new star appeared 
in the heavens. 

A beautiful sequence by Adam of St. 
Victor is printed in Mr. Wrangham’s collec- 
tion of his poetry (vol. iii., pp. 76, 83), and 
another from a Toulouse Missal is given by 
the late Dr. Neale in his ‘ Sequentie 
Inedite” in the Lcclesiologist for 1863, 
p. 56, the last being remarkable from its 
omission of all legendary marvels. In the 
modern Breviary her feast is a double one, 
and the proper lessons relate how the saint 
was kept in prison for eleven days without 
food, how the wheels were destroyed, and 
how the martyr’s body was taken by angels 
to Mount Sinai. 

In the Litany of the saints her name was 
always placed next to that of St. Margaret, 
but the latter saint is now omitted from the 
Roman version, and not only in the Litany is 
she now disregarded, for on her feast a 
simple collect is all the liturgical honour paid 
to her memory. 

In the Middle Ages, when persons directed 


in their wills that masses should be said for 
them, they often specified by name those 
which they wished to be recited or sung; 
and thus we find in the will, for instance, 
of Katharine, Countess of Devon, made 
May 19, 1527, that on Monday in each 
week the Mass was to be that of St. Katha- 
rine, a direction evidently inspired by the 
fact of that saint having been her patroness 
and namesake. Bequests in wills to St. 
Katharine’s light are common, and occasion- 
ally sound somewhat comic to modern ears. 
Thus William Haben, of Rogate, Sussex, left 
by will of December 14, 1520, “ four ewes 
to maintain a taper before St. Katharine.” 

The saint’s festival was a children’s holiday, 
and they then went about from house to 
house, as they still do in country places on 
May Day; but in 1540 Fabyan tells us 
orders were given on July 24 that children 
henceforth should not ‘‘ bee decked ne goo 
about upon S. Nycolas, S. Katerin, S. 
Clement, the holy Innocens, and suche like 
dayes’”’ (Chronicle, p. 702, ed. Ellis). 

Probably in remembrance of St. Katha- 
rine’s burial on Mount Sinai a custom was 
observed at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
which Machyn notices in his Déary (p. 19) 
as follows under date 1553: ‘‘ The xxv. day 
of November was sa Katharine’s day, and at 
night they of Powlles whent a prosesyon 
abowt Powlles stepull and sant Kateryn, and 
syngyng with V° lyghtes and when all was 
don they rong all the belles of Powlles at vi 
of the cloke.” The same writer says that in 
1556 “the xxiv. day of November being the 
eve of sant Katharine at six of the clock at 
night sant Kateryns lyght went about the 
battlements of Sant Paul’s with singing, and 
sant Katheryn gohing a prossessyon (z7d., 
p. 119). 

The Miracles of St. Katharine, written by 
Geoffry de Gorham, a monk of Norman 
descent, and an abbot of St. Alban’s, is said 
to have been the first recorded miracle play 
acted in England. It was performed in 
1107 at Dunstable, Beds, where the author, 
then a secular, taught in the school of 
St. Katharine. In later times, among the 
festivities with which Queen Katharine of 
Aragon was welcomed into London on 
November 12, 1501, two days before her 
nuptials with Prince Arthur, the legend of 
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her namesake was acted by young ladies 
with much splendour ; and still later Dryden 
wrote a tragedy, which he entitled Zyrannic 
Love, and of which the plot is founded on 
the same story, and,’says Mrs. Jameson, it 
was intended to gratify Katharine of Bra- 
ganza by setting forth the glory of her patron 
saint. 

At the coronation feast of Queen Katha- 
rine, wife of Henry V., there was, according 
to Fabyan, “a sotyltie with an image of 
seynt Katheryn, with a whele in her hande, 
and a roll with a reason (writing) in the 
other hande seyinge, La royne ma fille. In 
ceste ile; par bon reson; aues renoun.” 
There was another “sotyltie” at the same 
feast showing the saint “disputynge with the 
doctours,” and, lastly, “a march payne 
garnyshed with dyuerse figures of Aungellys, 
amonge the which was set an image of Seynt 
Katheryne holdynge this reson: II est escrit, 
pur voir et dit, par mariage pur, cest guerre 
ne dure” (Chronicle, p. 587, ed. Ellis). 

It is well known to gardeners that shrubs 
planted in the autumn flourish much better 
than those put in in the spring, and a French 
proverb says: 


A la Sainte Katherine 
Tout bas prend racine. 


Before concluding this article, a few words 
may be said concerning the relics of this 
saint, and previous to so doing let us hear 
what the traveller Sir John Mandeville says 
of her burial-place on Mount Sinai. He 
tells us that the mountain is in two parts, 
that of Moses and that of St. Katharine, 
which is higher than the former, “and there 
where St. Katharine is buried is neither 
church, nor chapel, nor other dwelling-place, 
but there is a heap of stones where her body 
was placed by the angels. There was for- 
merly a chapel there, but it was cast down” 
(Zarly Travels in Palestine, p. 150). Dr. 
Shaw, in his travels, says that “on the sum- 
mit of the mountain they pretend to show a 
print in the rock where the body of St. 
Katharine lay,” and he describes how, in the 
church of the monastery of St. Katharine, 
“‘upon the partition which separates the 
Presbyterium from the body of the church, 
is placed a small marble shrine, in which 
they pretend to have preserved the skull and 
one of the hands of St. Katharine.” 


VOL. XXXVI. 


Alban Butler relates how “ in the eleventh 
age Simeon, a monk of Sinai, coming to 
Rouen to receive an annual alms of Richard, 
Duke of Normandy, brought with him some 
of her relics, which he left there” (Zives of 
the Saints, vol. xi., p. 508). 

William Hawte, Esquire, by will of May 9, 
1462, directs his burial before the image of 
St. Katharine in the church of the Augustine 
Friars, Canterbury, and leaves to the friars 
“ one piece of the haircloth of St. Katharine 
the Virgin” (Zest. Vetusta, p. 300); and in 
the inventory of plate at Lincoln Cathedral, 
before quoted, mention is made of a feretory 
of silver gilt, ‘‘contenyng the fynger of saynt 
Katharine in a long purse ornate w* perles 
weyyng xxiii. unces” (Archeologia, New 
Series, vol. liii., p. 14). 

Mandeville relates a pretty legend of birds 
coming “as in a pilgrimage to the Monastery 
on Sinai, each bird bringing a branch of bays 
or olive in its beak, instead of offering, and 
leaves it there; of which the monks make 
great plenty of oil; and this is a great marvel. 
And since fowls that have no knowledge or 
reason go thither to seek that glorious Virgin, 
well more ought men to seek her and wor- 
ship her” (Zarly Travels in Palestine, 


Pp. 157): 
SF 


jOrisonets of Cilar in England 
a Century Ago. 


By THE Rev. G. N. Gopwin, B.D. 
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AIANY a captive pined and died in 
England during the Seven Years’ 

War and the greater struggle which 

followed it; but to trace the fate 

of such prisoners would lead us too far afield. 
We can only go back to the great Napoleonic 
war. Between the years 1793 and 1814 
England, with the exception of an all too 
brief period, was locked in a death grapple 
with France and the other countries which 
Bonaparte had forced into an alliance with 
the Republic. It was in England a time of 
noble self-sacrifice, but it was full often a 
time likewise of panic fear. English mothers 
hushed their children to sleep with the threat 
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that if they proved fractious they would be 
handed over to the all-devouring “ Boney,” 
an ogre to the full as dreadful as our own 
‘Tron Duke,” of whom French mothers used 
to sing, 
Baby, baby, naughty baby, 
Hush! you squalling thing, I say: 
Hush now! or it really may be 
Wellington will pass this way. 
Baby, baby, he’s a giant, 
Tall and grim as Rouen steeple, 
Every morning makes his luncheon, 
Dines and sups on naughty people— 
with much more to the same effect. Invasion 
was constantly threatened, especially in the 
early years of the century. To check popular 
excitement, the Government once circulated 
information that the French army need not 
be expected for the next three weeks. Wag- 
gons stood ready in East Anglian farmyards, 
fitted with benches to carry off women and 
children. Muskets and bayonets were served 
out to all able-bodied men. Clergymen were 
ordered not to fight, but to see that all 
property in their parishes which could not 
be removed was effectually destroyed. Had 
they done so, the invaders would probably 
have shot them to a man. Huge beacon 
fires stood ready all along the shore, and 
inland as well. There was one on 
St. Catherine’s Hill by Winchester, which 
was fired one night by mistake, the light 
from a neighbouring lime-kiln being taken 
for a beacon fire, whereupon the Winchester 
Volunteers stood under arms until four in 
the morning. Sir Walter Scott was one of 
many volunteers who turned out in answer 
to a false alarm. In 1803 we read: “The 
day signal for an enemy is an amazing large 
heap of rubbish to smoke when set on fire, 
and the night-signal is faggot to blaze.” 

All this alarm was not without reason. 
Every French Channel port swarmed with 
gunboats and prames, which latter were flat- 
bottomed boats, 100 feet long, mounting two 
guns, and capable of transporting 300 men 
with their baggage, or fifty troopers with their 
horses. Other flat-bottomed boats were of 
very light draught, rowed with thirty-six oars. 
The curious in such matters may see models 
of all these craft in the Naval Museum at the 
Louvre. 

To repel invasion, we had no fewer than 
150 gunboats, each mounting one large gun, 


with all-round fire, between Hastings and 
Margate, not to mention other ports. In 
1813 General Grosbirt thought that 50,000 
French troops could easily land between 
Margate and Beachy Head, whilst the fleet 
went up the Thames. The army would 
include engineers, artillerists, and 10,000 
civil administrators, who were to govern 
subjugated Albion. This force would require 
60,000 daily rations, besides 2,000 for 
damage, loss, and the service of the hos- 
pitals. Ten days’ supplies would be neces- 
sary. With a fair wind the crossing could 
be effected in two days; three more would 
complete the landing, and five days would 
carry the army from Dover to London. Six 
hundred transports would be required, and 
forty-six carriages would convey the rations 
and supplies. Dover would speedily be 
taken, Gravesend and Tilbury must be in- 
vested, and a second landing on the left 
bank of the Thames might be of advantage. 
Twenty thousand men would be sufficient to 
besiege Gravesend and Tilbury, and to keep 
open communications, whilst 30,000 others 
would be more than sufficient to march upon 
London, especially as the invaders were con- 
fident of being joined by 100,000 disaffected 
English and Irish men. 

Such was the French fancy sketch, which 
was never worked out into a finished picture. 
Now let us look at the English reality as our 
grandfathers saw it for many a long year. 

Portchester, at the head of Portsmouth 
Harbour, nestles beneath its old gray castle 
reared by Roman builders, from whence, 
according to local tradition, Vespasian sailed 
to the siege of Jerusalem. The village is all 
alive with soldiers, whose uniforms are 
various enough. Many of them are unmis- 
takably Germans, and belong to the Hano- 
verian Legion, which is alternately quartered 
at Portchester, at Hillsea, and at pleasant 
Bexhill. “They are all young men, and 
conduct themselves in their quarters with so 
much regularity and propriety that the publi- 
cans feel a pleasure in providing for them” 
wherever they are halted. The innkeepers of 
Portchester and Southwick cannot by ancient 
privilege be compelled to receive soldiers on 
billet. German women also are fairly plenti- 
ful, and the parochial register shows that the 
Teutons, on getting promotion, have sent 
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for their faithful sweethearts from beyond 
the sea. 

There were plenty of foreigners in British 
pay at that time, many of whom had been 
prisoners of war. A great many Dutchmen 
preferred the pay of King George to a prison 
without it, and joined either the navy or the 
6oth Loyal Americans, now familiar to all 
Englishmen as the gallant 6oth Rifles. 
Germans found their way into the German 
Legion, or were enrolled amongst the troops 
of Brunswick, whilst Italian captives volun- 
teered for the foreign regitnents of Rolle, 
Dillon, and the Corsican Rangers. Even 
the negroes captured at St. Domingo—at 
least, such of them as did not perish from 
wounds, sickness, and our English winter— 
enlisted into a black regiment which was 
formed at Marlborongh. On December 29, 
1807, a party of Danes passed through 
Southampton who had volunteered into the 
British service. 

Not only do we meet foreign soldiers at 
Portchester, but there are likewise numerous 
Scotchmen belonging to the Inverness, Argyle, 
and other militia regiments. Nor are English 
militiamen lacking from time to time. We 
meet some French ladies, and learn that 
they are relatives of the Empress Josephine, 
residing in Portchester on parole. The 
village street is well, probably over stocked 
with taverns, wherein a roaring trade is being 
done. 

As we approach the castle a military 
hospital faces us, and within the green 
mounds (thrown up long ago by Celt or 
Saxon) soldiers are busily drilling on what 
will be known for at least a century later as 
the Parade-ground. Quaint-looking wooden 
barracks, with covered galleries and out- 
side staircases, are built against the castle 
wall, whilst high above them towers the 
ancient and massive Saxon keep, and also 
a lower tower, which is of ill repute, being 
the headquarters and likewise the dissecting- 
room of the French and English surgeons. 
At the entrance-gate is a large guard-house, 
where all passes are keenly scrutinized. 
Every evening roo sentries, whose muskets 
are loaded with ball cartridge, are posted 
round the castle, and the hoarse cry of “ All’s 
well !” breaks in upon the silence at periodic 
intervals. A funeral comes through the gate 


as we approach. A funeral? Say, rather, 
two or three. The last remains of brave 
men who have fought their country’s battles 
in every part of the world; but on the day 
which we Englishmen style the “ Glorious 
First of June” fate, in the person of Lord 
Howe, proved too strong for them, and they 
were sent to Portchester only to die. Two 
devoted Breton priests—MM. Le Bail and 
Le Lait, Curé and Vicaire—from whom at 
first most of the prisoners turned away, have 
given to them the last consolations of re- 
ligion, and we are glad to say that the good 
men, who share generously their fourteen 
shillings a week, are at last deservedly 
popular throughout the prison. But there 
is an ominous whisper in circulation which 
will linger around these walls for many a 
year, to the effect that the contractor, albeit 
he charges the English Government with a 
separate coffin for each dead prisoner, brings 
back the said coffin after each successive 
interment. Entering the ancient Roman 
enclosure, what a busy scene is before us! 
All down the centre runs a double palisade, 
within which the prisoners—who number 
some 8,000 all told—are swarming like bees. 
“* It is still early, and the daily market is being 
held, at which the country people sell their 
eggs, butter, and bread to those who, fortu- 
nately, have enough money to buy them. 
This market is always a source of amusement 
and interest to the 2,000 soldiers who garrison 
Portchester.” Yonder some of the prisoners 
are bathing in a large tank, which is refilled 
by every flowing tide, for rules as to cleanli- 
ness are strict. “Presently the castle yard 
will be thrown open, as it always is once 
or twice a week, and then it will be the 
prisoners’ turn toearn money. The jugglers, 
tumblers, and musicians will follow their 
respective callings, if not invariably with skill, 
yet always with most praiseworthy persever- 
ance. There will be some humble stalls 
covered with trinkets, carved out of bone 
or ivory with a penknife, or even a nail, 
models of patient industry, which will be 
sold for very moderate prices. Ships carved 
from beef and mutton benes, and rigged with 
absolute exactness, the said rigging being 
fashioned out of hair pulled from the artist’s 
head, will be enclosed within cases of straw 
withdrawn from a scanty prison bed, and 
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dyed most beautifully.” One such model, 
fashioned by Danish prisoners at Edinburgh, 
was sent by them to the King of Denmark, 
who ordered it to be exhibited, and the 
profits to be remitted to the artists. These 
and similar artistic toys will be treasured as 
mementoes of the prisoners for many a long 
year by kindly Portsmouth ladies, who make 
a point of saving large bones till they visit 
Portchester, as they are fond of doing. For 
besides the shoemakers, carpenters, and 
barbers, not to mention the tailors, who are 
quartered in one of the upper rooms of the 
great tower, there are skilled workers in lace. 
Jealousy was aroused, for it was “much to 
the annoyance of our manufacturers.” In 
September, 1813, the captives were allowed 
fourteen days in which to dispose of all their 
lace-making implements, and were forbidden 
to make any more. One annual benefactor 
the prisoners have, an eccentric character 
named Deacon, who stands year by year at 
Portsmouth Free Mart Fair, selling Tunbridge 
ware, and who is better known as “ the man 
with the long black beard.” He gives yearly 
1,000 lbs. weight of bread for free distribution 
among them. 

At Edinburgh Castle “small sheds or 
temporary workshops behind palisades, which 
gave just room to hand through their ex- 
quisite works, and to receive in return the 
modest prices which they charged. The 
front of these palisades became a favourite 
resort for the inhabitants of Edinburgh, and 
especially for the young folks. I well re- 
member being impressed by the contrast 
between the almost savage aspect of these 
dark-haired foreigners and the neat and 
delicate produce of their skilful fingers.” 
But the prisoners had yet other resources. 
Previous to the year 1810 Sergeant-Major 
J. H. Borchiampe, of General Dupont’s army, 
whose hand had been disabled by a severe 
wound, distinguished himself as the manager 
of a company of players, who gave regular 
performances, to the great delight of the 
officers of the Portchester garrison. Bor- 


chiampe was released in 1810, and returned 
to Paris, where he was executed some two 
years afterwards on a charge of conspiracy. 
A prisoner dressed as a girl took the part of 
La Fiancée du Corsaire, on board a prison 
ship in Portsmouth Harbour. 


A naval 





captain amongst the audience was so com- 
pletely deceived that he suggested an elope- 
ment. ‘This was a chance of escape. A 
bargain was quickly struck. The captain 
and his charmer passed the gangway, whilst 
the sentry presented arms! 

Yonder, near the church, which stands 
within the castle enclosure, are the cook- 
houses, and, see, the smoke from them has 
killed the churchyard yew. Some of the 
prisoners have been employed to paint the 
church pews blue, for which they were paid 
sixpence per diem. The gallery over the 
west door is filled at church parades by 
soldiers, ready to turn out at a moment's 
notice. The register holds the names of 
several prisoners who breathed their last 
within these ancient walls, but far more 
numerous are those who rest in nameless 
graves on the shore hard by. Not far from 
the church is the ancient Roman water-gate 
leading to the beach, which, needless to say, 
is always most carefully shut, and guarded 
by a sentry. 

But in spite of all vigilance, the prisoners 
manage to escape from time to time. One 
Sunday morning, just as service had begun, 
the sentry on duty at the water-gate saw 
three correctly-dressed naval officers coming 
towards him down the central walk. He 
concluded that they had seen their men 
safely into church, and were minded to take 
a walk instead of listening to the parson, so 
he presented arms, opened the gate, and, lo 
and behold! three of the most dashing priva- 
teer captains in the service of France were at 
liberty. The great tower, with its fourteen 
rooms, not to speak of the dungeons, was 
always overcrowded when the prisoners were 
shut up for the night within it and the other 
towers of the inner castle, or in the wooden 
buildings erected in the outer court, which 
will hereafter, when the prisoners shall have 
been released, be used as building materials 
for cottages at Fareham. ‘For the men’s 
quarters,” says one who speaks with authority, 
“it may be understood that they were not 
luxurious. Some of them had hammocks ; 
but when the press grew thicker straw was 
thrown upon the floor for those to sleep upon 
for whom hammock-room could not be found. 
Hard as was the lot of the Portchester 
prisoners, however, it was comfort compared 
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with that of the men immured at Forton, 
where there was hardly room to stand in the 
exercise - ground, and they lay at night as 
thick as herrings in a barrel; or with those 
who were confined on the hulks, which were 
used as punishment ships, where the refrac- 
tory and desperate were sent, and where 
half-rations brought them to reason and 
obedience. At Portchester the prisoners got 
at least plenty of fresh air, sunshine, and 
room to walk about. For the refractory, 
besides the hulks and half-rations, there was 
a black hole, and if a man tried to escape 
the sentries had orders, after calling upon 
him to stand, to fire if he did not obey.” At 
Forton the prison caught fire one day through 
some pitch boiling over, and a great portion 
of it was destroyed, the guard meanwhile 
standing with fixed bayonets, so that the 
prisoners were for some time in very great 
danger of being either stabbed or burnt to 
death. Dominoes, backgammon, draughts, 
and tobacco—these serve to pass away the 
weary hours, added to which there is always 
the excitement of gambling. Those who 
have no money can always stake their rations, 
and many a man at Portchester resembles 
his comrade at Plymouth, belonging to the 
Diable 4 Quatre, who died from starvation 
in the hospital at Mill Prison, having actually 
gambled away eight days’ provisions. His 
body was opened, and the surgeons declared 
that he died from want of sustenance. The 
agent has taken and destroyed all their 
gaming tables, but so inveterate is their itch 
for gambling that they make billiard-tables 
on the earth. When there is absolutely 
nothing else to be done, they carve their 
names in the stone at the top of the great 
tower, adding the ports to which they belong, 
for the amusement of future generations of 
visitors and idlers. As to food, statements 
are contradictory, some saying that, though 
plain, it is nevertheless sufficient and whole- 
some, whilst others assert the contrary in 
no measured terms. For instance, a Havre 
paper declared that, in order to intimidate 
privateersmen, the captains and crews of 
captured privateers were exposed to inclement 
weather whilst in prison, and that at the 
least noise several shots were fired amongst 
them ; that at Portchester the only food was 
14 lbs. of bread per diem and water; that 


for the last two months officers on parole 
had been sent by night to the prison ships 
moored in the stream, and there locked up 
together with their men from 4 p.m. till 
9 am. on the following morning; that 
the only food on board the hulks was 14 ozs. 
of badly-baked black bread for officers, and 
4 1b. for men, which frequently dwindled to 
4 lb., besides being very irregularly served 
out, together with many other barbarities. 
On the other hand, we read of 600 Romans 
at Dartmoor almost naked, having gambled 
away all their provisions and clothes, so that 
the superintendent, Captain Cotgrove, has 
been obliged to appoint a trusty Frenchman 
to muster them daily in separate parties, and 
to see them eat their allowance. “The dog 
is the friend of man,” as schoolboys are 
taught, and the prisoners are evidently of 
that opinion, but 700 dogs were ordered to 
be killed at Stapleton Prison because some 
evil-disposed Gaul had thrown some dead 
canines into a well. Sickness was no doubt 
terribly rife amongst the captives. In Sep- 
tember, 1794, nearly 200 of them died at 
Forton, and nearly as many in the following 
month, whilst in November, 1810, no less 
than 800 of the prisoners at Forton were 
reported as being dangerously ill. 

On October 4, 1794, the ship JZartha came 
into Portsmouth Harbour, having on board 
more than 200 French prisoners, ‘** most of 
whom are very ill ; they are people of colour, 
and many of them quite naked. There are 
several women amongst them. Those who 
are well enough were sent to Portchester, and 
the others to the hospital at Forton. They 
made two attempts upon the voyage to seize 
the ship, but were prevented by the spirited 
behaviour of the crew.” What a cargo of 
human misery! On the other hand, out of 
4,500 prisoners at Mill Bay Prison in the 
autumn of 1797, there were only six funerals 
in two months. 

An arrangement was come to in January, 
1798, that both the English and French 
Governments should feed their own prisoners, 
and that an agent, to whom the markets 
should be open, should reside in each 
country. There were then over 30,000 
prisoners in England, and the Transport 
O‘fice spent annually upon those in health no 
less than £1,311,200. The prisoners on 
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both sides were to have their own surgeons, 
and the captives were to be massed together, 
whereby it was estimated that half a million 
sterling would be saved annually. But after 
the French prisoners had been for a time 
most liberally supplied by their own Govern- 
ment with a weekly dietary of 7 quarts of 
beer, 11 lbs. 6 ozs. of bread, 34 lbs. of beef, 
6 ozs. of butter, and the same amount of 
cheese, 1 pint of peas, 2} lbs. of greens, 
and 24 ozs. of salt, and when France 
owed an enormous sum of money to 
England for the maintenance of her sailors 
and soldiers, the Consular Government sud- 
denly disclaimed all responsibility, and the 
charge of the prisoners was of necessity en- 
trusted to the Transport Board. All the 
Frenchmen showed a marked partiality for 
soup, and they were ordered ‘‘to be provided 
with the same quality as is used in our public 
kitchens.” 
(Zo be continued.) 





Mote on a French Cppe of 
Bronze Are found at idull. 


By THoMas SHEPPARD, F.G.S. 
—>- 


SHE following notes in reference to a 
iy} bronze axe-head of an unusual 
type, which has recently come 
into my possession, may be of 
interest to some of the readers of the 
Antiquary. 

The axe-head was discovered about the 
year 1884, during the construction of the 
Alexandra Dock, which is situated on the 
left bank of the Humber at the east end of 
the town of Hull. It was found whilst level- 
ling the bottom of the dock, at a depth of 
about 40 feet, and was purchased from the 
labourer who found it by Mr. Dannatt, of 
Hull, who supplied the workmen with pro- 
visions. He paid one shilling for it. 

The greater portion of the material ex- 
cavated during the construction of the dock 
consisted of old Humber silt, a comparatively 
recent deposit. The strata passed through, 
however, varied in different parts of the 
dock. Beginning at the top they were : 





Clayey warp (a considerable thickness) ; 

Warp sand (of varying thickness, maximum 

about 5 feet) ; 

Clayey gravel ; 

Peat, with occasional oak stumps ; 

Boulder-clay (glacial). 

In other parts of the dock the only beds 
exposed were warp, peat, and gravel. 

Mr. Clement Reid, F.G.S., referring to 
these deposits, says: “The overlying warp 
contains abundance of shells. ... A boat 
was found in the warp and a brenze dagger. 
Warp, however, is so rapidly deposited that 
the depth at which such articles occur is no 
evidence of their antiquity.”’* 

I have not been able to get any information 
about these finds, and on communicating 
with Mr. Reid in reference to the “bronze 
dagger” and boat, he says that so far as he 
remembers he was told they had been found 
in some of the early excavations. He never 
saw the objects, and does not know what 
became of them. It is possible, therefore, 
that the “bronze dagger” is the axe-head 
under notice. 

As to the probable horizon in which the 
axe occurred, there can be little doubt that 
this was either at the base of the warp or on 
the level of the peat-bed. 

The axe-head is of the flanged form (pal- 
stave), is 4? inches long, 2} inches wide 
along the cutting edge, and its present 
breadth across the flange is 13 inches. It 
weighs 184 oz. 

Its peculiarity lies in the great width of 
the flanges, which have been bent over, thus 
forming an incomplete socket on each side 
of the blade. Measuring round the flange 
from edge to edge, the width is 2} inches. 
The flanges were flat or thereabouts when 
cast, and have been hammered over in the 
manner shown in the accompanying draw- 
ing. The flanges are much wider than or- 
dinary, and the hammering over, as in this 
specimen, is quite unusual in British axe- 
heads. There is also a decided ‘“‘square- 
ness” about this implement which is not 
usually found in British specimens. 

A few days ago the Rev. Canon Green- 
well, F.R.S., F.S.A., kindly showed me his 
extensive collection of British and foreign 


* Geology of Holderness Survey 


Memoir), 1885, p. 91. 


(Geological 
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bronze implements. It did not contain one 
British example similar to the one from the 
site of the Alexandra Dock, though it in- 
cludes several from France which are pre- 
cisely similar in type. These usually have a 
narrow prolongation of the metal above the 
flanges. In the specimen under notice, 
however, this has been cut off, apparently 
with a small bronze gouge, examples of which 
have frequently been found. 




















BRONZE AXE FROM HULL. 


At the top are front and side views, and at the bottom 
a view looking down from the top of the axe, show- 
ing the sockets. 


This is not the first occasion on which 
ancient bronze implements of a French type 
have been dug up in this country. Canon 
Greenwell has a beautiful bronze halbert- 
blade, found at Kimberley, in Norfolk, of 
a quite novel type in England, but which has 
occurred in France. <A Precisely similar one, 
found at Plougrescant, Cétes du Nord, is en- 
graved in Mortillet, “ Musée Préhistorique,” 
Plate lxix., No. 707. Canon Greenwell also 
informs me that a number of bronze-socketed 


axes of a purely Brittany type were discovered 
in the New Forest, Hampshire, and are de- 
scribed in Archeologia, vol. v., p. 114, 
plate viii. 





Jobn Hazlitt the oBiniaturist 
(1767—1837). 


By W. Carew Haziitt. 
le 


meray tiIS gentleman was the essayist’s 
| elder brother. He was born at 
Marshfield, in Gloucestershire, 
May 13, 1767, and was baptized 
there July 6 following. The greatest ob- 
scurity hangs over his long and checkered 
career. I have not seen a line of his hand- 
writing, and in my /emoirs of W. Hazlitt, 
1867, and in Four Generations of a Literary 
Family, 1897, 1 was enabled to collect very 
little about my great-uncle. Those who are 
acquainted with the literary history of the 
first quarter of this century are aware that 
John Hazlitt was a member of the circle 
which comprised among its members God- 
win, Thelwall, Coleridge, Lamb, Holcroft, 
and Stoddart. The Pearces or Pierces of 
Portsea, into which family the miniaturist 
married, were said by my late father to be 
connected with Mudie the librarian. 

The late Mr. Redgrave drew up for me 
with great politeness a list of my great-uncle’s 
exhibits at the Royal Academy from 1788 to 
1819, after which date his name does not 
seem to occur. But besides these works he 
executed others, particularly a miniature of 
Dr. Kippis, the well-known editor of the 
Biographia Britannica, which was painted in 
the winter of 1787-88, and is mentioned with 
satisfaction in a letter from the sitter to the 
artist’s father. Nor can there be any reason- 
able doubt that the likeness of the Rev. 
Samuel Thomas, preserved in the vestry of 
Stephen’s Green Unitarian Church, Dublin, 
proceeded from the same hand. John 
Hazlitt was also an exhibitor at the British 
Institution, where seven of his pictures, ac- 
cording to Mr. Graves (Dictionary, 1884), 
were placed on view. 
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I may avail myself of the present oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that the successive 
residences of John Hazlitt were more 
numerous, as shown in the subjoined cata- 
logue, than is stated in the Afemoirs of 
1897, and that the miniature of Charles 
Kemble belongs to 1807, not 1809. 


WORKS EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY BY JOHN HAZLITT. 


EXTRACTED FROM Royat ACADEMY CATALOGUES. 


288, High Holborn : 
1788—Frame with four miniatures. 
Portrait of a Lady. 

65, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square: 

1789—Portrait of a Lady. 

139, Long Acre: 

1790—Portrait of a Young Lady. 
Portrait of a Lady. 
Portrait of a Lady. 
Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Portrait of an Officer. 
Portrait of a Lady. 
1791—Portrait of a Gentleman (No. 23, prob- 
ably in oil). 
Portrait of a Lady (No. 26, probably in 
oil). 
Portrait of himself (No. 128, probably 
in oil). 
Portrait of a Lady. 
Portrait of a Lady. 
Portrait of a Lady. 
1792—A frame with ten portraits. 
1793—Portrait of a Lady. 
1794—Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Portrait of a Young Gentleman. 
Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Portrait of a Lady. 
Portrait of a Gentleman. 

6, Suffolk Street, Middlesex Hospital : 

1795—-Portrait of a Gentleman. 

Portrait of a Young Gentleman. 
1796—Portrait of an Artist. 

Portrait of a Lady. 
1797—Portrait of a Gentleman. 

Portrait of a Lady. 

Portrait of a Lady. 

Portrait of a Lady. 

A frame with five miniatures. 

1798—A frame containing portraits of Mr. S. 
Robinson, Mrs. Meadows, Mrs. S. 
Robinson, Mr. Hardcastle, Mr. Hull, 
Mr. Robinson, Miss Kitchener- 
Heggars, Mr. N. Robinson. 

12, Rathbone Place: 

1799—A frame containing portraits of Mr. 
Markland, Mr. Satterwaite, Mr. J. 
Curtis, Mrs. Lloyd, Mr. James. 

Portrait of Mr. Nicholscn. 
Portrait of Mr. Edridge. 

1800—A frame with the portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Trimbey, Captain Hicks, and 
others. 

1801—Portrait of himself. 





1802—Portrait of Mrs. Hazlitt, 
Portrait of Mrs. Carsburgh. 
Portraits of Mrs. Favell, Mr. S. Robin- 
son, and Mr. N. Robinson. 
Portrait of Mr. Coleridge. 

[N.B. The artist’s name is given 
this year T. Hazlitt, but with the 
above address. ] 

1803—Portrait of himself. 
Portrait of Mr. George. 
Portrait of Mrs. Linwood. 
1804—Portrait of Miss Jackson. 
Portrait of Mr. W. Smythies. 
An Old Woman. 
Portrait of Miss Hazlitt. 
Portrait of Miss Innes. 
Portrait of his Father. 
1805—Portrait of a Gentleman. 
109, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury : 
1806—Portrait of a Clergyman (but W. Hazlitt 
in catalogue). 
109, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury : 
1807—Portrait of Mr. T. Stackhouse. 
Portrait of Mr. Rickman. 
Portrait of a Young Lady. 
Portrait of Mr. C. Kemble. 
Portrait of a Young Lady as Maria. 
Portrait of a Young Lady. 
10[9], Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury : 
1808—Portrait of Mr. Robinson. 
tog, Great Russell Street : 
1809—Portrait of Mr. Adams. 
Frame containing the portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Humble, Mr. and Mrs. 
Esdaile. 
Portrait of Dr. Jenner. 
1810—Portrait of a Young Gentleman. 
Portrait of Miss Hazlitt. 
A frame with portraits of Mr. Francis, 
Mr. King, Miss Lamb, and a Young 
Gentleman. 
Portrait of Mr. Daniel. 
1811—Portrait of a Young Lady (No. 500, 
probably in oil). 
1812—Portrait of Rev. Dr. Lindsey (No. 52, 
probably in oil). 
Portrait of a Gentleman (No. 92, prob- 
ably in oil). 
Portrait of Mr. King (No. 276, probably 
in oil). 
Portrait of the Rev. J. Evans. 
1813-—Portrait of a Gentleman. 
1814—Nil. 
1815—Portrait of Dr. Bardsley (No. 27, prob- 
ably in oil). 
Portrait of E. Chesshyre, Esq. (No. 302, 
probably in oil). 
Portrait of Rev. T. Morgan (No. 373, 
probably in oil). 
1816— Nil. 
1817—Portrait of Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
(No. 380, probably in oil). 
1818—Portrait of Rev. Mr. Coates (No. 374, 
probably in oil). 
1819—Portrait of a Gentleman (No. 429, prob- 
ably in oil). 
1820-1828—Nil. 
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We must not overlook in the foregoing 
enumeration the notice of a miniature of 
Miss Lamb in a frame with three others 
under 1810. The artist does not seem to 
have taken Lamb himself. 

Doubtless the catalogue might be con- 
siderably extended by the identification of 
miniatures not exhibited, and, again, by 
incorporating portraits in oil executed by 
John Hazlitt chiefly in later life, when his 
eyesight grew less trustworthy for minute 
work. Much information on these points 
I have collected elsewhere. In a small 
volume entitled Zamb aud Hazlitt, 1900, 
p. 11, is a notice of the likeness of the 
Rev. Samuel Thomas in the vestry of 
Stephen’s Green Unitarian Church, Dublin, 
and a correspondent at Reading possesses 
a miniature of Mrs. Godfrey from the same 
hand, presented by a former owner, Lady 
Berry, to Titus Berry, Esq. 

The Royal Academy, to whose walls John 
Hazlitt was thus, as we perceive, a con- 
tributor during thirty-one years, has _pre- 
served no record of the connection beyond 
the entries in the catalogues, and the insti- 
tution appears, indeed, to be almost osten- 
tatiously remiss and indifferent in keeping 
its archives, although communications from 
members and others are, of course, apt to be 
of a commonplace and temporary character 
and interest. The ordinary works of refer- 
ence, even those of latest date, afford the 
most meagre particulars of this artist. The 
account in the Four Generations of a Literary 
Family, 1897, is therefore, perhaps, worth 
consulting, as it is far better than those in 
Bryan, Cunningham, etc., which are both 
scanty and inaccurate, while Redgrave and 
Champlin omit all mention of him. 


SF 
Antiquarian Mews. 


(We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopGE com- 
menced the sale of the Inglis Library on Monday, 
the 11th inst. Some very high prices were realized 
for the more important books, as the following will 
show: AZsopus Latine per Rimicium, a.n. (Augsb., 


VOL. XXXVI. 


Ant. Sorg.), £129; AZsopus Moralicatus, Venet., 
1517, £76; First Letter of Columbus (Latin), 1493, 
Vespuccius, Mundus Novus, 1502, and others in 
1 vol., £230; Antoninus Arch. Flor. Summa Con- 
fessorum (Fust & Schoeffer), £20 1os.; Ars Mori- 
endi, woodcuts, a.n., £45; S. Augustinus de Vita 
Christiana, U. Zel, 1467, £42 10s. ; Johannes Balbus, 
Catholicon (Mentelin, 1470), £45; R. Braithwait, 
A Solemn Joviall Disputation (on Drinking), and 
The Smoaking Age, 1617, £41; Breydenbach, Pere- 
grinatio in Montem Syon, 1486, £53; Buch der 
Kunst, woodcuts, Jo. Bamler, Augsburg, 1478, 
£30 1os.; Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, first 
edition, 1621, £31 10s. ; Calvin’s Catechisme, Aber- 
deen, E. Raban, 1628, £23; Capgrave, Nova 
Legenda Angliz, first edition, W. de Worde, 1516, 
£31; Cervantes, Don Quixote, by Shelton, 1620, 
£56; Machlinia’s Chronicle of England, c. 1484, 
£175; Chronicon Nurembergense, 1493, finely 
bound, £30; Joannes Chrysostomus’s Super Psalmo 
Quinquagesimo, U. Zel’s first dated book, 1466, 
etc., £87; Verardus in Laudem Ferd. Reg. Hisp., 
etc. (containing the Letter of Columbus, 1494), £90; 
Du Bartas’s Works, by Sylvester, first editions, 
1595-1608, £30; Dubravius’s Book of Good Hus- 
bandry, 1599, £36; Fulbertus, Visio Lamentabilis, 
with remarkable woodcuts, a.n., sm. 4to., £100; 
H. G., The Mirrour of Majestie, 27 portraits, 1618, 
45; Manipulus Curatorum Guidi de Monte 
Rocherii, W. de Worde, 1502, £34; The Great 
Herbal, P. Treveris, 1526, £46; John Herolt, Ser- 


mones de Tempore, Julian Notary, 1506, £33 Ios.; . 


Hoefken van Devotien, 1496, with extraordinary 
woodcuts, {101; Hore B.V.M., MS. on vellum, 
Sec. XV., richly illuminated, £111; Heures de 
l'Usaige de Rome, with the cuts printed in various 
colours, Paris, Du Pré, 1490, £272; Heures de 
Chalons, on vellum, finely bound by Derome, S. 
Vostre, s.d. (1512-30), £100; Heures de Rome, with 
illustrations by Geoffrey Tory, Paris, 1525, £144; 
Hore Sarisburiensis, Paris, 1534, £43.—Atheneum, 


June 16. 
~ 6 2% 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopDGE soid 
the following important books in the third and fourth 
days of the sale of the Inglis Library: Thomas 
Lodge, The Devil Conjured and Wits Miserie, first 
edition, 1596, £50; Mandeville, Itinerarius in Partes 
ee sag sage and three other early Eastern 

ravels, {50 10s.; G. Markham, The Pleasures of 
Princes, 1614, £29; Caxton’s Mirrour of the‘World, 
printed by L. Andrewes, n.d. (imperfect), £40; 
Mirrour of Oure Ladye, R. Fawkes, 1530, £49; 
Missale Augustense, Dilingz, 1535, £46; Palsgrave, 
Lesclaircissement de la Langue Frangoyse, 1530, 
£32; Pilgrimage of Perfection, R. Pynson, n.d., 
£50; George 4 Greene the Pinder of Wakefield, 
1632, £45; Postilla Epistolarum et Evangeliorum 
Dominicalium, Julian Notary, 1509, £50; Salisbury 
Primer, Rouen, 1538, £29 10s.; Barnabie Rich, 
My Ladies Looking Glasse and the Honestie of 
this Age, 1616, £42; Richardus de Bury, Philo- 
biblon, first edition, Colon., 1483, £80; Rolle de 
Hampole super Job, attributed to the Oxford press 
of Rood and Hunt, ¢. 1481-86, £300; Mirabilia 
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Rome, 1496, £30; Savonarola, Predica del Arte 
del bene Morire, 1496, £69; Speculum Humane 
Salvationis (Zainer, 1471), £84; Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, Foure Hymnes, Prothalamion, etc., first 
editions, 1590-96, £170; Visio Tundali, woodcuts, 
a.n., £42; Treasure of Gladness, H. Denham, 1565, 
£17 15s.; Turrecremata Meditationes, woodcuts 
(3 leaves wanting), Rome, U. Gallus, 1473, £100; 
Bucolica Virgilii, W. de Worde, 1522, £35; Vite 
Patrum, W. de Worde, 1495, £50; Vocabularius 
Ex Quo, a.n., £49; Rob Whittinton’s Grammatical 
Tracts (10), printed by W. de Worde, £79. Total 
of four days’ sale, £7,519 128. 6d.—Atheneum, 


June 23. 
6s» 2 % 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON AND Woobs sold on 
Friday old English, Continental, and Oriental porce- 
lain, objects of art, vertu, and decorative furniture 
from various private sources. The chief lots in- 
cluded the following: A wheel-lock pistol, the stock 
of Italian walnut with the surface inlaid with hunt- 
ing figures in engraved silver, the barrel faceted at 
the breech and overlaid with copper-gilt, probably 
French, about 1625, 70 guineas (Carwardine); a 
life-size marble bust of a man, Italian, late fifteenth 
century, 24 inches high, 23 guineas (Durlacher) ; 
a Louis XV. oblong snuffbox, with panels of 
Japanese lacquer, mounted with gold, 25 guineas 
(Duveen) ; a pair of old French bronzes of a boy 
with a bird and a girl with a bird’s-nest, 8} inches 
high, 26 guineas (Prince) ; a pair of Nankin porce- 
lain vases, painted with panels of utensils, mounted 
with chased ormolu caps and plinths, 21 inches 
high, 30 guineas (Vokins) ; an old English shaped 
marqueterie work-table, inlaid with a bouquet of 
flowers, 25 inches by 1g inches, 48 guineas 
sasesaton F a Louis XV. inkstand, with plaque of 
Japanese black and gold lac, fitted with three Menecy 
porcelain pots, 46 guineas (Wertheimer); a Louis 
XVI. small oval table, of marqueterie and parque- 
terie, 20 inches wide, 34 guineas (Gooden) ; and a 
suite of furniture of Louis XV. design, consisting of 
a sofa and eight fauteuils, formerly David Garrick’s 
and until recently the property of Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, 20 guineas (Hamilton).—Times, July g. 





VUVVVIVVVVVITY 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


We have received part 54 (vol. xxii., part i.) of 
Archa@ologia /Eliana. It contains a brief paper by 
Mr. W. W. Tomlinson on “‘ Jean Bart’s Descent on 
the Coast of Northumberland in 1691,” an incident 
which has received but scant attention at the hands 
of historians. In illustration of the paper, a good 
reproduction of Buck’s view of Widdrington Castle, 
1728, is given. Mr. P. E. Mather deals with ‘An 
Old Local Family’s Estate ’’—the estate in ques- 
tion, that of the Green family, in the township of 
Westoe, County Durham, being one the history of 
which illustrates the open or common field system 
of husbandry once prevalent in England. Illustra- 
tions of this are seen in the names “‘ The Butts,” 
‘The Ox Close,” ‘‘ The Night Fold,” which appear 


in a plan of the estate drawn in 1768. A reproduc- 
tion of another plan of 1769 accompanies the 
article. The Rev. Canon Savage contributes a 
full and well-illustrated paper on ‘ Jarrow Church 
and Monastery,” and Mr. D. D. Dixon sends 
‘“‘Coquetdale Notes on the Old Northumberland 
Militia.” Specially interesting is a short article 


— 











FIG. I. 


entitled “Notes on Four Basket-hilted Swords 
belonging to the Society,’ by Mr. Parker Brewis. 
The four swords, of which illustrations are given, 
are all in the museum of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Society of Antiquaries. By the courtesy of the 
honorary secretary, Mr. Robert Blair, F.S.A., we 
are enabled to reproduce illustrations showing two 
of these interesting hilts. Fig. 1 shows the hilt of 
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the second sword, a weapon weighing 2 lb. 13 oz., 
and measuring 3 feet 34 inches in length over all. 
The blade has a few letters still distinguishable, 
which show that it was once marked “ Andrea 
Farara.” The hilt probably dates about 1690. 





“It may be described,” says Mr. Brewis, “as of 
conventional Scottish type, has an acorn-shaped 
pommel, also a tassel and small lining, which con- 
sists of a piece of stout leather, covered at one 
time with red silk, fragments of which remain 


where it was bound to the edge of the leather. . . . 
There is a depression on the upper surface of the 
hilt, as if it had originally held the shoulders of a 
much broader blade.” The second example, Fig. 2, 
is a hilt probably of English make, and dating 
from about 1720. It is all open bar work, and 
terminates with a ring at the pommel. The illus- 
tration shows the fas d’dne, which, says Mr. Brewis, 
“is a separate plate fixed on with three screws, 
and the form it here takes is certainly not well 
adapted to gripping an opponent’s blade. The 
blade attached to this hilt is inscribed ‘‘ ANDRIA XIIx 
FERARA.” Mr. Brewis’s ‘‘ Notes’’ contain a good 
deal of interesting matter besides the descriptions 
of the four swords. 


3 % «8 


From Kendal (T. Wilson) comes ‘‘ Furness Lore,” 
being the Transactions of the Barrow Naturalists’ 
Field Club for the three years ending March 24, 
1882, compiled and edited by Mr. Harper Gay- 
thorpe, F.S.A. Scot. The volume is considerably 
belated, but reasons for the delay in publication 
are given in the introduction. Among the more 
strictly antiquarian contents are an “‘ Inventory of 
the Goods of Roger Pele, last Abbot of Furness, 
1541,” ‘‘ The Stone Walls, Urswick,’’ notes on the 
bells and the ancient painted-glass shields of arms 
in Urswick Church, on Aldingham Church, with its 
ancient stained glass and bells, and on the Moot 
Hill, Aldingham. 
63 s 
Vol. iv., part ii., of Papers and Proceedings of the 
Hampshire Field Club and Archeological Society has 
reached us. The contents include a paper on 
“The Physical Geology and Early Archzological 
Associations of the Neighbourhood of Cheriton,” 
by Mr. T. W. Shore, F.G.S.; ‘‘ Earlstone Manor 
House, Burghclere,” by Mr. Walter Money, 
F.S.A., with two illustrations of a_ beautiful 
Jacobean chimneypiece which adorns one of the 
upper rooms of the house, and is the chief relic of 
its former grandeur. It consists, says Mr. Money, 
‘‘of an overmantel of three panels supported on 
Ionic columns, and divided by grotesque Atlantes, 
surmounted by a cornice. The whole carved in 
oak. A large sum was recently offered for this 
fine specimen of the carver’s art, but it is not 
likely to be accepted by the present noble owner, 
the Earl of Carnarvon.’’ Among the remaining 
contents are elaborate descriptions (with illustra- 
tions) of the ‘‘ Heraldry and Exterior Decorations of 
the Bargate, Southampton,’’ by the late Mr. B. W. 
Greenfield, F.S.A., with ‘‘ Architectural Notes,” 
by Mr. R. M. D. Lucas; valuable illustrated 
notes by the Rev. G. W. Minns, F.S.A., on ‘A 
Saxon Sepulchral Monument at Whitchurch,” and 
on ‘‘ The Font at Barton Stacey ’’; a brief account, 
with facsimile, of ‘‘ An Ancient Deed between the 
Abbot of Titchfield and the Monks of Quarr,’’ by 
the Rev. E. S. Prideaux-Brune, M.A.; and illus- 
trated notes by Mr. W. Dale, F.S.A., on ‘ Neo- 
lithic Implements from the Neighbourhood of 
Southampton.” Altogether a capital part. 
212 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fune 14.—Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair—This being an 
evening appointed for the election of Fellows, no 
papers were read.—Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, director, 
exhibited a large number of Roman and medizval 
leather boots and shoes found in the City of London. 
—The following gentlemen were elected Fellows: 
Sir Hubert Jerningham, Colonel R. Hennell, Canon 
Valpy, the Rev. W. J. Stavert, and Messrs. R. C. 
Clephan, Julian Corbett, T. Taylor, W. Carr, 
W. H. Wilkins, C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey, F. T. 
Elworthy, R. W. Paul, H. Plowman, Theodore A. 
Cook, and T. G. Nevill.—Atheneum, June 23. 

Fune 21.—Viscount Dillon, president, in the 
chair.—The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: ‘‘That the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, which takes a keen interest in all matters 
connected with the archzology of these islands, 
views with marked dissatisfaction the proposal to 
remove from the British Museum certain gold orna- 
ments lately acquired from Ireland. The society 
is of opinion that the cause of archzology will be 
best served by the retention of these interesting 
objects in the central museum of the Empire, where 
they are accessible to a greater number of students 
than would be the case elsewhere; while, as remains 
of the art of the ancient Britons, and having only 
an accidental connection with Ireland, these relics 
could be placed nowhere more appropriately than 
in the British Museum.’’—Captain Hutton exhibited 
a rapier foil and a dagger foil of about the year 1600, 
both of them weapons of very rare occurrence, the 
dagger foil being at present the only known example. 
—The Baron de Cosson communicated a note on 
some ancient sword-blades bearing spurious inscrip- 
tions, which were evidently manufactured as ficti- 
tious relics of past heroes or deceased persons of 
quality —An adjournment was then made to the 
library, where an exhibition of fence of the sixteenth 
andearly seventeenth centuries was given by Captain 
Hutton, Mr. Guy Laking, Captain Stenson Cooke, 
and Messrs. F. H. Whittow, Harvey, and Percy 
Rolt.—The fence exhibited consisted of (1) dagger 
and cloak; (2) sword and buckler ; (3) case of rapiers, 
or the fight of the two swords; (4) rapier and 
dagger ; (5) the ‘‘gryps and clozes”’ of George Silver 
(1599); (6) rapier and cloak; and (7) the two-hand 
sword.—A theneum, July 7. 


~ 6 


A special meeting of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTI- 
TUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND was held 
on Saturday at Oxford, in order to enable the 
Fellows to study the collections contained in the 
Ashmolean and Pitt-Rivers Museums. This is a 
new departure in the work of the Institute, which 
has hitherto confined itself to evening meetings in 
London. The Fellows, most of whom travelled 
from London, assembled at the Ashmolean Museum, 
where they were received by the keeper, Mr. A. J. 
Evans, and conducted through the collections. 
Special attention was directed to the series of 
objects illustrating the early civilization of the 
Mediterranean and adjacent lands, in which the 


museum is peculiarly rich; and to the collections 
of medizval Italian art, of finger-rings of all ages 
and styles, and of Oriental bronzes, which the 
Ashmolean Museum owes to the generous gifts and 
bequests of the late Dr.C. D. Fortnum. Luncheon 
was taken at the Randolph Hotel, and the party 
afterwards adjourned to the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
where they were received by the curator, Mr. Henry 
Balfour. The aim and arrangement of the collec- 
tion, which was presented to the University of 
Oxford by the late Lieutenant-General Pitt-Rivers, 
were explained, and the visitors spent considerable 
time in studying the various sections of the museum. 
They were afterwards hospitably entertained by the 
curator and Mrs. Balfour—Times, July 9. 


6 8 #9 

BriTIsH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The con- 
cluding meeting of the session was held at 32, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, on June 6, Thomas 
Blashill, Esq., vice-president, in the chair. A rare 
collection of miniatures of historical interest was 
exhibited by Mr. B. Nathan, who gave particulars 
of many of them, including one of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, which was set in a diamond 
frame. One of Lady William Russell and another 
of Lady Duff, both by Englehart, also a portrait 
of Lord Powerscourt by Horace Hone, 1793, and 
a fine enamel of Lady Mills by Petitot, attracted 
much attention. There were examples of the art 
of Samuel Cooper and Andrew Plymer amongst 
the collection. Mr. Nathan also submitted for 
inspection some richly chased gold and enamelled 
presentation snuff and other boxes, one being to 
Lord Howe, commemorating the naval victory off 
Brest in 1794, and a tortoiseshell silver-mounted 
box with painting in the lid by Jean van Gozen, 
1656.—Mr. Essington Hughes also exhibited some 
fine miniatures of family interest—Mr. Andrew 
Oliver brought for exhibition a Book of Hours 
(French) of the fifteenth century, richly embellished 
with illuminations and miniatures.—Mr. Charles 
Lynam, F.S.A., hon. treasurer, gave a short address 
on the island of Iona, and illustrated it with 
drawings by Mrs. Lynam, and plans and sketches 
by himself, also by numerous photographs by Mr. 
Alfred Meigh. He briefly described the origin of 
the universal fame of this little western island of 
Scotland—a Christian mission-station of the sixth 
century, founded and worked by St. Columba, 
with results still abiding throughout Christendom. 
The fact that no vestige of the early buildings now 
remained was noted, but the suggestion that pos- 
sibly the great earthworks to the west of the present 
cathedral were part of St. Columba’s work was 
thrown out. The entire disconnection of the 
origin of the present remains with that of the early 
establishment was emphasized, and description 
given in detail of what now exists of the cathedral, 
St. Oran’s Chapel, the nunnery, and the two 
—— crosses of St. Maclean and St. Martin, all 
of which were fully illustrated. 


a a 2 
RoyvaL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—General meet- 
ing July 4, Sir Henry Howorth, president, in the 
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chair.—Mr. T. T. Greg, F.S.A., exhibited two 
pieces of pottery. The first was a stove tile 
134 inches by 94 inches, of the time of James L.,, 
made of red clay and covered with a rich green 
glaze, but probably of German manufacture. The 
design is heraldic in character. The other wasa 
square-shaped slab or shield with a round top, 
furnished with two stout handles. It is 174 inches 
wide by 16} inches high, and decorated with rude 
floral and geometrical pattern in yellow and brown 
F 
slip. It bears the letters and date, T E, and is 
1758 

supposed by Mr. Greg to be the door of an oven, 
or a rude fire-extinguisher or curfew.—Professor 
Bunnell Lewis, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ Roman 
Antiquities at Baden (Switzerland) and Bregenz.” 
He began with some prefatory remarks on the 
difference between hospitals in heathen and those 
in Christian times. The former were established 
for the use of soldiers and slaves, and not simply 
for charitable purposes, as in our own days. In 
March, 1893, Herr Meyer commenced excavations 
at Baden, and the results led him to conclude that 
the Romans had a military hospital there. Surgical 
instruments in great numbers were found ; amongst 
them a piece of a catheter, a forceps, spatulas, 
alembics, little bone spoons, balances for weighing 
drugs, and 120 probes (sfecilla). In corroboration 
of Herr Meyer's conclusions, Professor Lewis 
pointed to the proximity of a Roman camp at 
Vindonissa, where a legion was quartered, and the 
fact that Baden (Aquze) was frequented by patients 
on account of its salutary waters. The excava- 
tions carried out by Dr. Jenny at Bregantium 
(Bregenz) led to the discovery of the Roman roads 
that connected the town of Augusta Vindelicorum 
(Augsburg) with Vindonissa (Windisch). He also 
identified the site of many buildings—the Forum, 
public baths, etc. Professor Lewis exhibited 
maps, prints, and photographs in illustration of 
his paper.—In a paper on “St. George in Art, 
Legend, Ceremonial,” etc., Mr. J. Lewis André, 
F.S.A., pointed out the extremely mythical 
character of that saint, but argued that his having 
existed was proved by the very rapid rise of his 
cult in Europe, and especially in the East. The 
gradual promotion of St. George to the position of 
Patron of England was next touched upon, and his 
connection with guilds in this country, as in those 
of Chichester and Norwich. Miracle plays and 
tableaux vivants of incidents from the legends of the 
saint were briefly alluded to, and also reference 
made to representations of the warrior martyr as 
seen on the walls of English churches. Mr. André 
concluded with asserting that St. George was 
rather the popular saint of the laity than the hero 
of the clergy.—Messrs. Green, Talfourd Ely, and 
Rice took part in the discussions. 


7) 


Reviews and Motices 
of j2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


HERALDRY IN RELATION TO ScoTTisH History 
AND ArT. Illustrated. By Sir James Balfour 
Paul, F.S.A.Scot. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
1900. 8vo., pp. xix, 231. 

Among the many signs of the revival of interest 
in heraldry, the fact of the subject being chosen for 
the ‘‘Rhind Lectures on Archzology for 1898’’ is 
significant. We are glad that the lecturer has now 
published the results of his researches and general 
knowledge, and that they are presented in such an 
attractive and well-illustrated form. The first 
lecture is of a general character on the grammar of 
heraldry, which gives a singularly clear outline of 
the subject, though not intended in any way to 
supersede the more elaborate expositions of the 
science. Theantiquary, architect, artist, and general 
man of letters will find themselves much hampered 
in their respective pursuits if they make light of 
heraldry, or are not well-grounded in the elements 
of blazonry. It is easy enough to throw cheap 
ridicule upon the terms employed, but there is no 
known science, or even sport, which has not its 
useful technical nomenclature. 

Sir Balfour Paul’s idea in the remainder of the 
lectures is to point out, in the first place, the inter- 
esting manner in which heraldry is interwoven 
with and illustrative of Scottish history, and 
secondly how it has entered into the artistic de- 
velopment of the country. He has well fulfilled 
his intentions. 

The different conditions of England and Scotland 
at the time of the introduction of heraldry are well 
described. The Lowlands, which were to a con- 
siderable extent under Norman domination, partook 
largely of the English feudal characteristics. ‘The 
feudal lord claimed military allegiance from all who 
were tenants of his lands. But the Highlands and 
the larger part of Scotland were under the patri- 
archal sway of the chieftain of the clan, who looked 
upon all his adherents as members of his family, 
and who paid to hima rent inkind. The former 
system was naturally more favourable to the de- 
velopment of heraldry than the latter. Its primary 
use was to supply the mail-clad warrior with easily- 
recognised symbols by which he could be identified. 
A chieftain whose only cognisance was the eagle’s 
feather in his bonnet was not clothed or concealed 
in such a way as to leave any doubt as to his iden- 
tity. Hence it comes about that the arms of High- 
land clans are all of comparatively late origin. 
The contrast between the feudal and patriarchal 
systems also limited the number of Scottish sur- 
names, which generally followed the name of the 
clan, and not the place-name as in England. The 
arms of Scotland, being comparatively few in num- 
ber, are, as a rule, very simple and direct. The 
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charges are not infrequently either peculiar to the 
country or used much more largely in it than else- 
where, The St. Andrew’s cross, or saltire, is much 
commoner than the plain cross of St. George, 
whilst the appearance of the stag, bear, and wild 
cat in the arms or crests of the most ancient 
families points to a time when these animals were of 
frequent occurrence in the country. As regards 
beasts, however, ‘‘the lion rampant is by far the 
most common, completely swamping all the other 
animals put together.’’ William the Lion has 
popularly got the credit of first introducing heraldic 
bearings into Scotland, and of having been the pro- 
genitor of all the lions of its coat armour. Sir 

Balfour Paul cannot, however, trace any hereditary 

arms so early as his reign (1165-1214), but his son, 

Alexander II., bore the lion on his seal with the 

double tressure flory counterflory. Mythical heral- 

dry tells us that the lion has been carried on the 
armorial ensign of Scotland since the first found- 
ing of the monarchy by King Fergus I., who is said 
to have flourished about 300 B.c. Even a sober 
writer like Nisbet asserts as a fact that Charle- 
magne entered into an alliance with Achaius, King 
of Scotland, and for the services of the Scots, the 
French King added to the Scottish lion the double 
tressure fleur-de-lisée, to show that the former had 
defended the French lilies, and that therefore the 
latter would surround the lion and be a defence to 
him. As Sir Balfour Paul remarks, “‘ all this is very 
pretty, but it is not history.” The rest of this 
lecture is full of interest, as indeed is the whole 
book. The extraordinary stories relative to the 
arms of Forbes and Keith are well told, as well as 
the romantic true tale of the crowned heart of the 

Douglases. 

The third lecture deals with the heraldic executive 
in Scotland, the early Lyon heralds of Scotland ; 
Sir David Lindsay, the man of letters; the ap- 
pointments by Cromwell to the office of Lyon; the 
coronation and investiture of the Lyon ; the heralds 
at Flodden; the execution of a pursuivant for 
murder; the baptism of Prince Henry, son of 
James VI.; the proclamation of the ‘‘ Pretender” 
in Edinburgh; and other incidents equally lively. 

The remaining lectures deal with the art of 
heraldry, its artistic application, and armorial 
manuscripts, each of them being well and signi- 
ficantly illustrated. We have seldom, if ever, come 
across a book on heraldry of which it might safely 
be said, as of this volume, that it is at once accurate 
and entertaining. 

x * 

PAUSANIAS, AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 
J. G. Frazer. London: Macmillan and Co., 
1g00. Globe 8vo., cloth. Pp.x, 419. Price 5s. 

This volume is a welcome addition to the well- 
known Eversley Series of standard works of letters 
and scholarship published by Messrs. Macmillan ; 
for it brings within the ken of readers who are 
unable to indulge in the luxury of Dr. Frazer’s 
magnum opus on Pausanias his own selection of 
sketches from that work. It was at once as an 
archeologist and a student of religion that the 
author of The Golden Bough a few years ago issued 
his noble version of the great traveller’s Description 


of Greece, and the pages of the present volume 
exhibit abundantly the twofold interest. 

Probably a Lydian, Pausanias ‘‘came in time, 
but just in time” to record what our English Fuller 
would have called ‘‘the observables” of ancient 
Greece. Somewhere between 160 and 180 a.D. he 
spent at least fourteen years upon his task. Dr. 
Frazer, in his long appreciation of his author, bears 
witness to the method of his travelling, to his care- 
ful fear of the critics, to his independent judgment 
in artistic matters. Qualities like these make the 
record a monument of literature. One consults it 
not only to learn about such of the great works of 
Greek art as have come down to us, but also to 
find the spirit of the cults and mythologies of which 
those works are the symbols. ‘It is characteristic 
of Greek popular tradition,’ as Dr. Frazer well 
says, ‘‘that these stories are not left floating 
vaguely in the cloudy region of fairyland ; they are 
brought down to solid earth and given a local habi- 
tation anda name.” Pausanias was nearly seven- 
teen centuries in front of ‘‘the higher criticism,” 
and his own pages show that he was an incon- 
sistent critic; but much of the value of his work 
lies in his interpretation of the myths. He had too 
much good-sense blankly to deny all the stories of 
folk-lore and legends which he heard. ‘‘ He knew 
that our experience does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of nature, and he endeavoured accordingly 
to trim the balance of his judgment between hasty 
credulity on the one side and rash disbelief on the 
other.” 

The bulk of this volume is a portfolio of word- 
sketches of famous scenes and sites in beautiful 
Greece. Marathon, Pentelicus, Eleusis, Nemea, 
Olympia, Delphi, and some four score more are 
names to conjure with! Amongst them are word- 
drawings of a few of the great marbles, which will 
lure the lovers of sculpture to Greece so long as 
marble lasts. For example, of the famous Hermes 
at Olympia Dr. Frazer says: ‘Looking at the 
original, it seems impossible to conceive that 
Praxiteles, or any man, ever attained to a greater 
mastery over stone than is exhibited in this 
astonishing work.” 

At the end of these sketches we find a finished 
portrait, that of the greatest premier and art-patron 
of the most aristocratic republic which the world 
has ever seen—Pericles of Athens. This was a 
man indeed, and Dr. Frazer's careful study of him 
is a fitting conclusion to a book which for different 
other reasons, but also by reason of its great theme 
and worthy treatment, should be delightful to many 
specialists and a crowd of laymen; for the spell of 
‘the beautiful things in Hellas” is potent and en- 
during.—W. H. D. 


* x 

THE DEFENSIVE ARMOUR AND THE WEAPONS AND 
ENGINES OF WAR OF MEDIZVAL TIMES AND 
OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Robert Coltman 
Clephan. Fifty-one illustrations. London: 
Walter Scott, Limited, 1900. Pp. xiii, 237. 

Price 7s. 6d. 
This is a sorely-needed book. Every general 
antiquary knows Hewitt’s volumes on armour, but 
they are not written on any good plan, and are out 
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of date. Many interesting and accurate articles 
have been written in archzological journals on 
special details of armour by such skilled experts as 
Viscount Dillon, or Baron de Cosson, but they are 
difficult to find or purchase, and are in no sense 
comprehensive. We are therefore grateful to Mr. 
Clephan, a well-known collector of armour, for pro- 
ducing a volume which deals systematically and 
accurately with the whole question in a concise 
form. The book is all the more valuable from 
being illustrated by fifty-one specimens from his 
own and other English collections, and by some 
others from great European collections. 

This volume, as we are told in the preface, has 
grown out of some “ notes’ printed in the Archao- 
logia /Eliana in 1898, and the text has been com- 
pressed as much as possible with a view to publish- 
ing at a moderate cost, to meet the more general 
interest in arms and armour, which is decidedly 
on the increase. 

The first section deals with defensive armour, 
and begins (after an introduction) with a compre- 
hensive chapter on chain-mail and mixed armour, 
frequent reference being made to the monumental 
effigies in our churches, which, however mutilated, 
are far more numerous in England than elsewhere 
throughout Christendom. This is followed by a 
chapter on the transition period of the fourteenth 
century, and by another on helms up to the end 
of that period. Plate armour, Gothic armour, 
Maximilian armour, armour-smiths, and enriched 
armour, all receive separate treatment, as well as 
the tournament and other incidental subjects. A 
slight sketch of some of the more important Con- 
tinental collections will be of much use to students. 
Brief descriptions are given of the armour in the 
museums at Berlin, Madrid, Vienna, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Turin, Nuremberg, Munich (large, 
excellent and varied), Stockholm, and Paris. The 
collection at Dresden has a somewhat longer 
account, and is described ‘‘as the best collection 
for the student to visit, and is intensely valuable by 
reason of the strictly historic character of most of 
the specimens.” 

The second section gives details and illustrations 
with regard to the sword, dagger, longbow, cross- 
bow, machines for hurling, machines for attacking 
beleaguered places, sling and fustibal, staff and 
club weapons, early artillery, and early hand- 
guns. 

It is a pity that a page or two were not spared 
for special reference to our English Tower collec- 
tion, which, under the skilful treatment and 
arrangement of Viscount Dillon, has been purged 
of = childish labels, and is now of much historic 
value. 

Mr. Clephan is to be much congratulated on 
having published this epitome of his knowledge, 
and we feel confident that it will meet with a ready 
appreciation. Artists, from R.A.’s downwards, 
will now have no excuse for making the hopeless 
historic muddle of their armour which is still such 
acommon blunder. The sum of 7s. 6d. and a few 
hours’ patient reading will save them from making 
themselves ridiculous in the eyes of armour 
students. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY—ENGLISH 
TopoGcraPHy, Part XII.— Surrey, Sussex. 
Edited by F. A. Milne, M.A. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1900, demy 8vo., pp. xiv, 381. Price7s. 6d. 

This is one of the most interesting volumes yet 
issued of a valuable series. Its contents help us to 
realize vividly how the growth of London and the 
increase of facilities for travel have revolutionized 
the condition of the two counties named. In the 
days of the old Gentleman's Magazine, especially the 
earlier days, both Surrey and Sussex were as 
thoroughly rural and had as definite and well- 
marked local characteristics as any county remote 
from cities. It is instructive to read the account 
(pp. 176 to 180) of a “‘ little tour’ which one J.C. B. 
made in 1814 from Brighton to Old and New 
Shoreham. Present-day visitors to the twin towns 
of Brighton and Hove will be amused to read how 
the tourist, after visiting Brighton Church ‘on a 
hill north-west of the town,” crossed the fields ‘* by 
a trodden path nearly due west about a mile and a 
half,” and then ‘arrived at Hoove, a small village 
consisting but of one street, having several respect- 
able houses in it.” Although topography is the 
main subject of the volume, there is much matter 
to suit the most varied antiquarian tastes. There 
are tempting descriptions of old moated houses, 
long since destroyed, alas! notes on ancient castles, 
churches, manor-houses, inns, and farmhouses; 
notes on heraldic shields; descriptions of manorial 
customs and charitable foundations; fragments of 
history; some items of folk-lore; and occasional 
paragraphs on matters relating to literary history, 
as, for instance, Ben Jonson’s house at Leigh, and 
that of James Thomson, the poet, at Richmond. 
The occasional side-lights on bygone social history 
are always interesting; such, for example, is the 
epitaph (p. 56) at Shere on ‘‘a most diligent, honest, 
and exact poor woman, who for many years 
travelled seven miles every day in the week (except 
on Mondays) from her own habitation to the neigh- 
bouring post-town with letters and parcels, return- 
ing at night, and at last died by the roadside in 
going to her house in a winter's night in December, 
1808. She was found the next morning.” The 
whole volume is full of interest. 

x *K x 

CALENDAR OF LETTER-BooKs PRESERVED AMONG 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City oF LONDON AT THE GUILDHALL. Letter- 
Book B., circa A.D. 1275-1312. Edited by 
Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. Printed by order 
of the Corporation. London, 1900, 8vo., pp. 
xvi, 320. 

This volume, like its predecessor which we 
noticed last year, is largely concerned with recog- 
nizances of debts. But other aspects of thirteenth 
century social and municipal life are not neglected. 
The historian of our ‘‘trial by jury” system may 
take note that at the inquests or trials by jury held 
in 1281 upon a number of those who had broken 
the King’s peace and the city statutes, the jury con- 
sisted of no less than four representatives from 
each ward. The offenders who were tried by this 
large body had been guilty of robbery with violence, 
frequenting disorderly houses and taverns, gaming, 
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and night-walking after curfew. The terms used 
for describing the occupations of the accused form 
an interesting study. We note a few. A pastry- 
cook was ‘‘ pasteler”’ or ‘‘ flauner,” fishmonger was 
‘‘pessoner,”’ and brewer was “brasur.’’ A ‘‘tab- 
leter” was a maker of tablets or table-books, such 
as Poins alludes to in 2 Henry IV.—‘‘ His master’s 
old tables, his note-book, his counsel-keeper"’; an 
‘‘orbatur” was a gold-beater, and a ‘‘laner”’ was 
a woolman, with many other obsolete names of 
etymological as well as antiquarian interest. The 
Coroners’ Rolls given towards the end of the book 
contain many details of crimes and accidents 
illustrative of the social life of the time. We con- 
gratulate Dr. Sharpe on the appearance of this 
second volume, and hope that the many which still 
remain in manuscript will follow in due order. 
There is a very full index. 
* * x 
PopuLarR STUDIES IN MyTHOLOGY, ROMANCE, AND 
Forx-Lore. No. 5: ‘‘ The Popular Poetry of 
the Times,’ by Charles J. Billson, M.A.; No. 
6: ‘‘ The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare,’”’ by 
Alfred Nutt. London: D. Nutt, 1900. Pp. 37 
and 40. Price 6d. each, net. 

Mr. Billson’s booklet is an admirable study of a 
subject which has lately been brought much before 
students of folk-lore and folk-song by the labours 
of Mr. Abercromby and Professor Comparetti. In 
‘The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare’ Mr. Nutt 
makes a valuable contribution to the literature of 
a subject which long ago attracted the attention of 
Mr. Halliwell and one or two other writers. Each 
little book has a bibliographical appendix, and we 
are glad to see that Mr. Nutt, in the appendix 
attached to his opuscule, draws special attention 
to the edition of the Midsummer Night's Dream by 
Mr. E. K. Chambers, issued in 1897, in which there 
is a valuable discussion of Shakespeare’s fairy-lore. 
These sixpenny booklets are admirably done in 
every respect, and should command a very large 
sale. 


We have received the Architectural Review for 
une. It contains the second part, excellently 
illustrated, of Mr. } P. Cooper’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Town and Castle of Annecy,” and the second part 
also of Mr. Percy FitzGerald’s study of the.‘ Life 
and Work of Robert Adam,” with many admirable 
illustrations. ‘‘ Men who Worked in Pewter,” by 
Mr. H. J. L. J. Massé, deals with a subject which 
has been undeservedly neglected. Miss Ethel 
Wheeler sends a charming article on ‘‘ Decorative 
Crafts in Poetry,” and Mr. Halsey Ricardo con- 
tributes the first part of a paper on ‘ William 
Butterfield,” of whom a good portrait is given. 
The frontispiece is a fine view of the interior of 
Rugby School Chapel. 


*x* *k x 
The Genealogical Magazine for July has an unusual 
number of illustrations. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Sir James Balfour Paul, Lyon King of 
Arms, and a notice of his volume of Rhind Lectures 
is illustrated by several plates of coats of arms. 


* * 
The Reliquary for July opens with ‘‘Some Mon- 
mouth Sketches,” by Mr. Russell Larkby, with 


many admirable illustrations. The other articles 
are ‘‘Some Notes on Lace Bobbins,” by Mr. R. E. 
Head, and ‘‘ Round about Padstow,” by Rev. S. 
Barber. Both these papers and the ‘ Notes on 
Archeology,” as well as the book notices, are very 


fully illustrated. 
er 
Correspondence. 


—> 
A MISERERE IN WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


To THE EDITOR. 


ALTHOUGH, in the exercise of my profession, I have 
had misereres of dates varying from the early part of 
the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth or early six- 
teenth centuries, almost ever before me for more 
than forty years, I fear Iam but a poor authority 
upon the folk-lore attached to or supposed to be 
associated with many of them. What little general 
knowledge I may possess is almost purely architec- 
tural. Still, I rarely quote without being able to 
give some sort of authority for what I say. In 
regard to the matter of the miserere to which 
particular attention is drawn, I possess upon my 
shelves a large volume, illustrated by photography, 
entitled Carvings and Sculptures of Worcester Cathedral, 
published upon the patronage of the Dean and 
Chapter, by Elijah Aldis, Worcester; London, 
Bemrose and Sons, 1873. In the preface to the 
book in question we read that the descriptive and 
explanatory matter has been written by Mr. Noake, 
and this is how that gentleman describes the miserere 
whose story appears to be doubtful : 

‘‘A woman riding upon a ram or goat. She is 
nude, with only a net of very large meshes thrown 
over her, and she carries a rabbit under her arm. 
This is, perhaps, a representation of the medieval 
mode of punishing incontinence, the offender being 
compelled to ride in this fashion through the 
streets of the town, repeating a coarse doggrel 
verse in confession of her infamy.” 

I may add that in the series of misereres in 
Gloucester Cathedral there is one upon which 
precisely the same figure occurs, the one evidently 
copied from the other, possibly by the same crafts- 
man. 

The two earliest series of misereres in this country 
are to be found at Exeter and Salisbury Cathedrals 
respectively. Both sets are early thirteenth-cen- 
tury work, but those at Exeter are infinitely 
superior to the latter; in fact, they are probably 
by a long way the most superb collection of wood 
carvings (oak) of their date in the world. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter, July 5, 1900. 





Mr. George Patrick, hon. secretary of the British 
Archeological Association, writes to say that there 
is no truth whatever in the statement, quoted by us 
last month from the St. James's Gazette, that the 
Marquis of Granby has under his consideration 
the organization of an archzological expedition 
to British Honduras.—Ep., 





